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PREFACE 

This  report  presents  information  on  trends  in  demand  for  and 
prices  of  forest  products  in  the  United  States.  Although  national 
trends  are  dealt  with  for  the  most  part,  some  material  is  given  for 
regions  and  States. 

The  1968  and  1969  statistics  in  this  report  are  based  on  informa- 
tion available  in  the  late  fall  of  1969.  These  data  should  be  re- 
garded as  preliminary  and  not  as  final  figures  fully  comparable 
with  statistics  for  earlier  years. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


General  trends  in  timber  product  markets 

In  late  1969  economic  activity  in  the  major 
timber  product  markets  was  generally  down- 
ward. The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
expenditures  for  new  construction,  the  Nation's 
largest  market  for  lumber  and  plywood,  was 
dropping  (measured  in  constant  1957-59  dol- 
lars). The  decline  was  chiefly  in  residential  con- 
struction, where  more  than  a  third  of  all  lumber 
and  plywood  is  consumed. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  expenditures  (1957-59 
dollars)  for  private  nonresidential  building  in 
1969.  The  level  of  expenditures,  however,  was 
running  about  a  billion  dollars  above  1968.  Ex- 
penditures for  public  construction  were  falling 
and  in  November  were  nearly  $2  billion  under 
1968. 

In  the  manufacturing  sector  in  late  1969  there 
a  declining  trend  in  the  seasonally  adjusted 
rate  of  production  of  furniture  and  fixtures — 
a  major  market  for  hardwood  lumber,  plywood, 
and  veneer.  In  addition,  the  seasonally  adjusted 
index  of  container  production — an  indicator  of 
the  demand  for  various  kinds  of  boards  (con- 
tainer board,  bending  board,  etc.),  container 
veneer,  and  some  lumber  items — was  dropping. 
There  was  also  some  decline  in  industrial 
production. 

The  gross  national  product — an  important 
determinant  of  the  demand  for  most  grades  of 
paper  and  paperboard  and  many  other  timber 
products — showed  some  decline  in  the  fourth 
quarter  (1958  prices,  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate),  a  reversal  of  the  upward  trend  of 
recent  years. 

The  drop  in  the  rate  of  economic  growth  and 
the  decline  in  industrial  production  and  con- 
struction, especially  residential  construction,  in 
1969  largely  reflected  anti-inflationary  pro- 
grams. It  seems  likely  that  in  a  relatively  short 
time  these  programs  will  change  and  there  will 
be  a  rapid  growth  in  activity  in  the  important 
timber  product  markets.  Residential  construc- 
tion is  expected  to  show  a  particularly  large 
rise.  This  will  reflect  the  pressure  from  a  cur- 
rent shortfall  in  housing,  new  household  forma- 
tions, and  the  growing  need  for  housing 
replacements.  It  is  also  likely  to  be  stimulated 
arious  public  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease residential  construction,  such  as  the 
Federal  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968. 


General  timber  trends 

The  production  of  industrial  timber  products 
from  domestic  forests  in  1969  is  estimated  at 
11.2  billion  cubic  feet — about  1  percent  above 
1968  and  19  percent  higher  than  that  in  1959. 
Although  the  total  was  up,  there  was  some 
divergence  in  the  trends  of  major  products. 

The  production  of  saw  logs,  which  compose 
about  52  percent  of  total  domestic  industrial 
roundwood  production,  is  expected  to  be  about 
5.8  billion  cubic  feet  in  1969 — about  the  same  as 
in  1968.  The  output  of  veneer  logs — which 
account  for  another  9  percent  of  total  produc- 
tion— is  estimated  at  1.0  billion  cubic  feet  in 
1969 — also  about  the  same  as  in  1968.  The  pro- 
duction of  pulpwood — 31  percent  of  total  output 
— is  estimated  at  3.4  billion  cubic  feet — 5  per- 
cent above  1968.  Both  log  exports — 3  percent  of 
total  production — and  miscellaneous  products — 

5  percent  of  the  total — are  expected  to  show 
some  decline. 

Stumpage  prices  for  most  species  of  softwood 
timber  sold  from  the  National  Forests  in  the 
West  fell  in  1969.  The  average  price  of  Douglas- 
fir  in  the  third  quarter,  for  example,  was  $66.10 
per  thousand  board  feet— 45  percent  under  the 
first  quarter  average.  Western  hemlock  and 
ponderosa  pine  stumpage  also  showed  large 
decreases. 

Southern  pine  stumpage  sold  from  the  Na- 
tional Forests  in  the  South  averaged  $45.00  per 
thousand  board  feet  in  the  third  quarter  of  1969 
— 16  percent  lower  than  in  the  first  quarter. 
The  average  price  of  eastern  hardwoods  in  the 
third  quarter  was  $29.60  per  thousand — 6  per- 
cent above  the  first  quarter  but  7  percent  under 
the  second  quarter. 

Log  prices  have  been  following  the  same 
trends  as  stumpage  prices.  As  a  result  the  price 
levels  of  most  species  in  the  fall  of  1969  were 
below  those  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Trade  statistics  for  the  first  10  months  indi- 
cate that  the  roundwood  equivalent  of  imports 
of  lumber,  paper  and  board,  wood  pulp,  veneer 
and  plywood,  logs,  and  other  timber  imports 
will  total  about  2.5  billion  cubic  feet  in  1969 — 

6  percent  above  1968.  Exports,  including  logs, 
are  estimated  at  1.2  billion  cubic  feet — just 
slightly  higher  than  in  1968.  Net  imports  will 
be  about  1.3  billion  cubic  feet — a  volume  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  consumption  of  round- 
wood. 
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Consumption  of  industrial  roundwood,  i.e., 
saw  logs,  veneer  logs,  pulpwood,  and  all  other 
products  except  fuelwood,  is  expected  to  total 
about  12.6  billion  cubic  feet  in  1969.  This  is  a 
new  record,  about  2  percent  greater  than  the 
12.3  billion  cubic  feet  consumed  in  1968  and  25 
percent  above  the  levels  attained  in  the  early 
1960's. 

Consumption  of  all  roundwood  in  1969 — in- 
dustrial wood  plus  fuelwood — is  estimated  at 
13.3  billion  cubic  feet — about  2  percent  above 
the  volume  used  in  1968.  This  volume  is  slightly 
above  the  previous  record  attained  in  the  early 
1900's  when  lumber  production  was  at  an  all- 
time  high  and  fuelwood  was  used  in  large 
volumes  in  domestic  cooking  and  heating  and 
for  industrial  and  agricultural  purposes. 

Softwood  lumber 

Softwood  lumber  production  in  1969  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  29.5  billion  board  feet — some 
2  percent  under  1968.  Output  in  1969  is  close  to 
the  highest  levels  attained  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades— a  period  in  which  production  fluctuated 
between  26.1  and  30.6  billion  feet  a  year. 

In  1968  and  the  early  months  of  1969,  there 
were  very  rapid  increases  in  softwood  lumber 
prices.  Between  January  1968  and  March  1969, 
for  example,  the  wholesale  price  index  (1957- 
59  =  100)  of  softwood  lumber  rose  from  113.7 
to  170.6 — an  increase  of  50  percent.  Beginning 
in  April,  prices  declined  sharply,  falling  to  128.6 
in  August — a  level  that  was  maintained  with 
little  change  through  December. 

The  rapid  price  increase  in  softwood  lumber 
prices  in  1968  and  early  1969  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  increases  in  demand  for  most  species 
and  grades  of  softwood  lumber,  rising  exports, 
and  constraints  on  supply  resulting  from  ad- 
verse weather  and  temporary  shortages  of 
freight  cars,  labor,  and  logs.  Expectations  of  a 
major  increase  in  housing  construction  in  1969, 
prevalent  in  most  of  the  period  in  which  prices 
were  increasing,  and  evidence  of  a  tightening 
timber  supply  situation  also  contributed  to  the 
price  rise.  The  very  rapid  fall  in  prices  between 
March  and  August  largely  reflected  a  drop  in 
demand  resulting  from  the  decline  in  residential 
construction  and  easing  of  the  supply  situation. 

Softwood  lumber  imports  in  1969  are  ex- 
pected to  be  6.1  billion  board  feet — 5  percent 
higher  than  in  1968.  Exports  are  estimated  at 
1.0  billion  board  feet — about  the  same  as  in 
1968.  Net  softwood  lumber  imports  thus  amount 
to  5.1  billion  board  feet — a  volume  equal  to 
about  15  percent  of  softwood  lumber  consump- 
tion. 

Softwood  lumber  consumption  in  1969  is  esti- 
mated at  34.6  billion  board  feet — slightly  under 
the  34.9  billion  feet  consumed  in  1968.  Annual 
consumption    in    the    1958-67    decade    ranged 


from  29.5  to  33.7  billion  board  feet  and  aver- 
aged 31.7  billion  feet. 

Hardwood  lumber 

Hardwood  lumber  production  in  1969  is  ex- 
pected to  be  7.9  billion  board  feet — 13  percent 
above  the  cut  in  1968.  In  the  1958-67  decade 
annual  output  ranged  between  6.0  and  7.7 
billion  board  feet. 

In  1969  the  wholesale  price  indexes  for  the 
species  and  grades  of  hardwood  lumber  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  were 
following  divergent  trends.  The  index  (1957- 
59  =  100)  for  all  hardwood  lumber  rose  from 
130.2  in  January  to  138.9  in  December.  This 
change  largely  reflected  a  rise  in  the  price  of  red 
oak  flooring  and  in  No.  1  common  red  oak  and 
gum  lumber.  Price  indexes  for  No.  1  common 
birch  and  maple  lumber  were  unchanged. 

Hardwood  lumber  imports  in  1969  are  esti- 
mated at  0.5  billion  board  feet — somewhat 
above  the  average  level  of  the  last  decade.  Ex- 
ports are  estimated  at  0.1  billion  board  feet — at 
the  lower  end  of  a  range  of  0.1  to  0.3  billion 
board  feet  over  which  exports  have  varied  in 
the  last  few  decades. 

Hardwood  lumber  consumption  in  1969  is 
expected  to  be  8.2  billion  board  feet — 14  percent 
above  the  1968  level.  Consumption  ranged  be- 
tween 6.0  and  8.0  billion  board  feet  a  year  in 
the  1958-67  decade  and  averaged  7.0  billion  feet. 

Pulpwood 

Monthly  data  on  pulpwood  receipts  through 
the  fall  of  1969  indicate  that  production  (i.e., 
receipts  at  mills)  for  the  year  will  be  about  63 
million  cords.  This  is  7  percent  above  output  in 
1968 — and  72  percent  higher  than  that  of  1959. 

Production  of  softwood  roundwood  in  1969  is 
expected  to  be  32.3  million  cords — up  5  percent 
from  1968  and  38  percent  above  output  a  decade 
ago.  Hardwood  roundwood  production  is  esti- 
mated at  12.2  million  cords — 5  percent  above 
that  of  1968  and  69  percent  higher  than  the  cut 
in  1959.  The  production  of  chips  is  estimated  at 
18.5  million  cords — 11  percent  greater  than  in 
1968.  In  the  last  10  years  chip  production  has 
increased  about  3  times. 

The  available  data  indicate  a  slow  rise  in 
pulpwood  prices  for  most  species  and  in  most 
areas  in  1969.  This  is  a  continuation  of  a  trend 
that  has  been  generally  upward  since  the  early 
1960's.  For  example,  between  1962  and  mid- 
1969  the  price  of  southern  pine  in  Louisiana 
increased  from  $14.50  a  cord  to  $17.75  f.o.b. 
car — a  rise  of  22  percent.  In  this  same  period, 
the  price  of  aspen  delivered  at  mills  in  Wiscon- 
sin rose  from  $12.75  a  cord  to  $16.00 — an  in- 
crease of  25  percent. 

Pulpwood  stumpage  prices  for  most  species 
have  shown  a  small  rise  since  the  early  1960's. 


Pulpwood  consumption  in  U.S.  mills  in  1969 
is  estimated  at  63.5  million  cords.  This  is  a 
record  figure  exceeding  1968  consumption  by 
6  percent"  and  that  of  1959  by  64  percent. 

Softwood  plywood 

id  plywood  production  in  1969  is  esti- 
mated at  14.1  billion  square  feet  (%-inch  basis) . 
This  is  a  little  under  the  14.3  billion  feet  pro- 
duced in  196S  but  1.8  times  production  in  1959. 

The  wholesale  price  index  (1957-59  =  100) 
for  softwood  plywood  in  December  1969  was 
91.9.  This  was  49  percent  below  the  peak  of 
.6  attained  in  February  1969 — the  high  in  a 
trend  that  was  sharply  upward  in  the  latter  part 
of  196S  and  early  1969. 

The  upward  trend  in  late  1968  and  early  1969 
largely  reflected  the  combined  effects  of  an 
increase  in  demand  resulting  from  a  rise  in 

-idential  construction  and  other  kinds  of 
economic  activity  and  constraints  on  supply 
from  adverse  weather  and  temporary  shortages 
of  freight  cars,  labor,  and  logs.  In  turn,  the  very 
rapid  drop  in  the  spring  of  1969  was  apparently 
caused  by  a  decrease  in  demand  due  to  the  de- 
cline in  residential  construction  and  an  easing 
of  the  constraints  on  supply. 

Hardwood  plywood 

Hardwood  plywood  production  in  1969  is 
estimated  at  1.6  billion  square  feet  (%-inch 
basis) — 6  percent  under  1968  and  21  percent 
below  the  2.1  billion  feet  produced  in  1966 — the 
peak  production  year. 

The  wholesale  price  index  of  domestically 
produced  hardwood  plywood  in  December  1969 
was  102.4  (1957-59  =  100).  Current  hardwood 
plywood  price  levels  have  been  maintained 
without  significant  change  since  the  early 
I950's.  The  average  price  of  imported  plywood 
and  veneer  has  also  remained  stable. 

Hardwood  plywood  imports  in  1969  are  esti- 
mated at  2.4  billion  square  feet  (%-inch  basis). 
This  is  25  percent  more  than  in  1968  and  over 
2.5  times  imports  in  1959.  The  increase  in  hard- 
wood plywood  imports  in  the  last  decade  has 
been  a  continuation  of  a  trend  that  has  been 
rising  since  the  late  1940's.  In  contrast  hard- 
wood plywood  exports,  expected  to  be  about  17 
million  square  feet  in  1969,  have  not  shown 
much  change. 

Imports  of  hardwood  veneer,  used  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture  of  hardwood  plywood  in  U.  S. 
mills  are  expected  to  be  2  billion  square  feet 
rface  measure)  in  1969.  This  is  8  percent 
less  than  in  1968  but  about  two  times  the  level 
of  1959.  Hardwood  veneer  exports  in  1969  are 
estimated  at  200  million  square  feet — (surface 
measure)  15  percent  above  1968  and  over  double 
the  average  volume  in  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's. 


Hardwood  plywood  consumption  in  1969  is 
estimated  at  4.0  billion  square  feet.  This  is  10 
percent  above  1968 — a  rate  of  growth  somewhat 
above  the  average  annual  increase  of  7.7  percent 
in  the  1959-68  decade. 

Hardboard  and  particleboard 

Hardboard  production  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1969  was  1.2  million  tons — 15  percent 
above  the  corresponding  period  in  1968.  This 
rise  along  with  an  increase  in  imports  indicates 
that  consumption  in  1969  will  be  substantially 
above  1968,  although  there  were  indications  of 
a  softening  market  late  in  the  year.  In  the 
1959-68  decade  consumption  rose  from  0.8  mil- 
lion tons  to  1.4  million  tons. 

The  available  information  indicates  that  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  particleboard  in 
1969  was  following  about  the  same  trend  as 
hardboard — up  sharply  during  the  first  part  of 
the  year  but  slowing  down  in  the  last  part.  In 
the  late  1950's  and  1960's  particleboard  con- 
sumption showed  very  rapid  growth  with  total 
use  rising  from  around  250  million  square  feet 
(  '  ,-inch  basis)  in  1958  to  1.4  billion  square  feet 
in  1968. 

The  wholesale  price  index  for  hardboard  has 
not  shown  much  change  since  the  late  1950's, 
fluctuating  around  100.0  (1957-59  =  100).  In 
contrast  particleboard  prices  rose  rapidly  in  late 

1968  and  early  1969  reaching  a  peak  in  April, 
After  that  there  was  a  fast  drop  and  prices  in 
December  1969  were  near  the  levels  prevailing 
before  the  increase  began. 

Veneer  logs 

Softwood  veneer   (peeler)   log  production  in 

1969  is  estimated  at  about  5.9  billion  board  feet. 
This  is  slightly  below  the  1968  cut  of  6.0  billion 
feet  but  1.7  times  the  output  of  10  years  ago. 

Hardwood  veneer  log  production  in  1969  is 
estimated  at  0.4  billion  board  feet.  This  is  near 
the  volume  produced  in  1968  but  only  about  half 
that  of  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's  when 
production  was  running  between  0.8  and  0.9 
billion  board  feet  a  year. 

The  scattered  data  in  State  reports  indicate 
that  veneer  log  prices  in  1969  are  generally 
above  those  of  1968.  There  were  some  small 
declines  in  some  northern  hardwood  species, 
such  as  maple  and  basswood,  but  increases  for 
most  other  species  and  in  most  areas  for  which 
data  are  available. 

Miscellaneous  products  and  fuelwood 

Production  of  miscellaneous  industrial  round- 
wood  products,  i.e.,  cooperage  logs,  poles  and 
piling,  fenceposts,  mine  timber,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  other  products,  such  as  hewn  ties,  box 
bolts,  excelsior  bolts,  turnery  bolts,  shingle  bolts, 
charcoal  wood,  and  farm  poles,  is  estimated  at 
around  550  million  cubic  feet  in   1969.   This 


volume  is  not  significantly  different  from  the 
average  of  recent  years. 

Round  fuelwood  production  in  1969  is  esti- 
mated at  725  million  cubic  feet — somewhat 
under  the  volume  produced  in  1968. 

The  fragmentary  information  available  indi- 
cates that  prices  of  most  miscellaneous  products 
have  been  rising. 

Fuelwood  prices  have  also  been  rising  and  in 
some  metropolitan  markets  are  now  $75  or  more 
per  standard  cord  (delivered  to  the  consumer). 

Naval  stores 

Domestic  and  export  requirements  for  rosin 
in  1969  should  substantially  exceed  U.  S.  pro- 
duction for  the  fourth  consecutive  crop  year. 
U.  S.  rosin  stocks  next  March  31  are  expected 
to  decline  to  the  lowest  carryout  in  8  years — 27 
percent  below  the  previous  year  and  56  percent 
under  March  31,  1966.  The  decline  in  stocks  is 
explained  mainly  by  the  continued  reduction  in 
price  support  stocks  of  gum  rosin.  A  significant 


contributing  factor  to  the  decline,  however,  is 
continued  shrinkage  in  stocks  of  steam  distilled 
and  tall  oil  rosins.  Exports  are  likely  to  be  lower 
in  1969  than  for  the  previous  year  because  of 
reduced  supplies.  No  significant  change  is  ex- 
pected in  domestic  utilization.  In  these  circum- 
stances, domestic  market  prices  have  advanced 
in  1969  with  further  increases,  particularly  in 
grades  WG  and  below,  likely  in  1970.  The  gap 
between  domestic  and  world  prices  was  sub- 
stantially narrowed  in  1969  and  probably  will 
be  eliminated  in  1970. 

The  turpentine  market  remains  strong  and 
stocks  of  all  types  of  domestic  turpentine  are 
near  an  all-time  low.  The  domestic  price  of  gum 
turpentine  continues  to  rise  and  is  expected  to 
average  $1.12  per  gallon  (f.o.b.  tank  cars  at 
processing  plants)  in  1969,  compared  with  $.77 
in  1968.  This  would  be  the  highest  price  since 
1922.  Domestic  utilization  is  expected  to  decline 
in  1969.  If  prices  continue  to  increase  in  1970, 
the  market  may  be  further  weakened  by  inroads 
of  substitutes. 


GENERAL  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


Divergent    trends    in    major    timber    product 
markets  in  late  '69 

In  late  1969  economic  activity  in  the  major 
timber  product  markets  was  generally  down- 
ward (table  1).  The  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  expenditures  (1957-59  dollars) 
for  new  construction,  the  Nation's  largest  mar- 
ket for  lumber  and  plywood,  was  dropping 
(fig.  1).  The  decline  was  chiefly  in  residential 
ruction,  where  more  than  a  third  of  all 
lumber  and  plywood  is  consumed. 

New  housing  starts  in  1969  are  expected  to  be 
close  to  1.5  million  units — about  50  thousand 
units  below  the  level  attained  in  1968  (fig.  2). 
The  drop  was  all  in  single-family  housing,  the 
biggest  residential  market  for  lumber  and  ply- 
wood. Starts  of  multifamily  units,  which  require 
only  about  two-fifths  as  much  lumber  and 
plywood,  are  expected  to  be  about  50  thousand 
above  1968. 


Mobile  home  production  is  estimated  at  400 
thousand  units — substantially  above  the  318 
thousand  units  produced  in  1968.  Although  part 
of  the  output  is  used  to  replace  older  mobile 
homes  and  for  seaso.nal  use,  mobile  homes 
supply  a  significant  share  of  the  total  demand 
for  housing  and  are  an  important  market  for 
wood  products. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  expenditures  for  private 
nonresidential  building  in  1969 — measured  in 
constant  1957-59  dollars  (fig.  1).  The  level  of 
expenditures,  however,  was  running  about  a 
billion  dollars  above  1968.  Expenditures  for 
public  construction  (seasonally  adjusted)  were 
dropping  and  in  November  were  about  $2  billion 
below  the  rate  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
the  level  attained  in  1968. 

In  the  manufacturing  sector  in  the  latter  part 
of  1969  there  was  a  declining  trend  in  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  rate  of  production  of  furniture 
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Figure  3 


and  fixtures — a  major  market  for  hardwood 
lumber,  plywood,  and  veneer  (fig.  3).  In  addi- 
tion, the  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  container 
production — an  indicator  of  the  demand  for 
various  kinds  of  boards  (container  board,  bend- 
ing board,  etc.),  container  veneer,  and  some 
lumber  items — was  dropping.  There  was  also 
some  decline  in  industrial  production  (sea- 
sonally adjusted). 

The  gross  national  product — an  important 
determinant  of  the  demand  for  most  grades  of 
paper  and  paperboard  and  many  other  timber 
products — showed  some  decline  in  the  fourth 
quarter  (1958  prices,  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate),  a  reversal  of  the  upward  trend  of 
recent  years. 

The  drop  in  the  rate  of  economic  growth  and 
the  decline  in  industrial  production  and  con- 
struction, especially  residential  construction,  in 
1969  largely  reflects  anti-inflationary  programs. 
It  seems  likely  that  in  a  relatively  short  time 
these  programs  will  change  and  there  will  be 
rapid  growth  in  activity  in  the  important  tim- 
ber product  markets.  Residential  construction 
is  expected  to  show  a  particularly  large  rise. 
This  will  reflect  the  pressure  from  a  current 
shortfall  in  housing,  new  household  formations, 
and  the  growing  need  for  housing  replacements. 


It  is  also  likely  to  be  stimulated  by  various 
public  programs  designed  to  increase  residential 
construction,  such  as  the  Federal  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

Longrvn  outlook  for  rapid  growth  in  timber 
product  markets 

The  longrun  outlook  is  also  one  of  continued 
and  rapid  growth  in  the  important  markets  for 
timber  products.  And  while  there  is  great  un- 
certainty about  growth  trends,  recent  projec- 
tions of  the  important  longrun  determinants  of 
demand  for  timber  products  do  provide  some 
useful  insights. 

Population  growth  from  1920  to  1968  and 
projections  of  population  growth  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  are  shown  in  figure  4.  On  the 
basis  of  recent  trends  in  birth  rates,  it  appears 
that  population  in  2000  will  be  somewhere  in 
the  lower  range  of  the  series  of  projections. 
This  means  a  population  of  near  300  million — a 
50  percent  increase  over  present  population. 

The  historical  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product  and  a  series  of  projections  based  on 
different  assumptions  about  rates  of  future 
growth  are  also' shown  in  figure  4.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  even  with  the  lowest  rate  of  growth, 
there  will  be  very  large  increases  in  the  output 
of  goods  and  services  in  the  decades  ahead. 
Projections  of  disposable  personal  income  follow 
the  same  general  trends  as  the  gross  national 
product. 

The  projected  increases  in  population,  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  income  indicate  rapid  long- 
run  growth  in  residential  and  other  types  of 
construction  and  industrial  output.  The  trend  in 
residential  construction  is  of  special  importance 
in  appraising  prospective  markets  because  of 
the  large  volumes  of  lumber  and  plywood  con- 
sumed in  this  end  use. 

Most  projections  indicate  that  in  the  early 
1970's  the  number  of  housing  starts  will  exceed 
the  high  levels  attained  in  the  early  1960's,  i.e., 
1.5  million  units.  In  the  longer  run  the  outlook 
is  for  even  larger  growth.  This  will  in  part  re- 
flect a  sharp  rise  in  household  formations  result- 
ing from  the  upsurge  of  births  that  started  in 
the  1940's.  As  illustrated  in  figure  5,  new  house- 
hold formations  may  approach  1.4  million  a  year 
by  the  mid-1970's — some  500  thousand  above 
the  1960-65  average.  Replacement  of  existing 
dwelling  units  is  also  likely  to  expand  rapidly  in 
the  increasingly  wealthy  economy  and  with  the 
housing  programs  that  are  in  prospect  in  large 
metropolitan  areas.  New  housing  starts  are  thus 
likely  to  be  about  2  million  units  a  year  by  1975 
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Figure  5 


— over  40  percent  above  the  current  level.  By 
1980  the  number  of  starts  could  approach  2.2 
million  a  year — nearly  60  percent  above  the 
current  rate.  Mobile  home  production  may  be  as 
high  as  700  thousand  units — 75  percent  more 
than  in  1969. 

Because  of  the  increasing  concentration  of 
people  in  large  metropolitan  centers  where  land 
costs  are  rising  and  transportation  problems 
intensifying,  a  growing  proportion  of  housing 
starts  are  likely  to  be  in  multifamily  structures. 
This  will  tend  to  hold  down  the  demand  for 
timber  products  because  multifamily  units  re- 
quire less  than  two-fifths  as  much  lumber 
and  plywood  as  single-family  units.  Nonethe- 
less, an  increase  in  housing  starts  of  the  pro- 
jected amounts,  along  with  projected  increases 
in  other  types  of  construction,  indicates  a  big 
expansion  in  the  demand  for  lumber  and  ply- 
wood. 

In  addition,  the  projected  increases  in  popu- 
lation, households,  and  income  indicate  a  large 
increase  in  the  demand  for  paper  and  board 
products,  and  for  lumber,  plywood,  and  other 
panel  products  used  in  furniture  manufacture. 
Projected  growth  in  industrial  production  is 
also  expected  to  result  in  expanded  demand  for 
lumber  and  paperboard  for  the  manufacture 
of  pallets  and  containers. 
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TIMBER  PRODUCTION,  PRICES,  TRADE,  AND  CONSUMPTION 


In  response  to  past  population  and  economic 
growth,  the  demand  for  timber  products  has 
been  rising  fairly  rapidly  in  recent  years.  In  the 
period  1958-68,  for  example,  domestic  con- 
sumption of  "industrial"  roundwood,  that  is,  all 
roundwood  products  except  fuehvood,  rose  from 

9.7  billion  cubic  feet  to  12.3  billion — a  rise  of 
27  percent.  Log  production  from  U.S.  forests 
for  industrial   products   showed  a   similar  in- 

se — from  8.5  billion  to  11.0  billion  cubic 
feet. 

Total  industrial  timber  production  shows 
small  rise— major  products  show  diver- 
gent trends 

Preliminary  data  indicate  a  further  increase 
in  production  of  timber  products  in  1969  to 
about  11.2  billion  cubic  feet  (table  2) .  However, 
there  was  some  divergence  in  the  trends  for  the 
major  timber  products. 

The  production  of  saw  logs,  which  compose 
about  52  percent  of  total  domestic  industrial 
roundwood  production,  is  expected  to  be  about 

5.8  billion  cubic  feet  in  1969 — about  the  same 
as  in  1968  (fig.  6).  The  output  of  veneer  logs — 
which  account  for  another  9  percent  of  total 
production — is  estimated  at  1.0  billion  cubic 
feet  in  1969 — also  about  the  same  as  in  1968. 
The  production  of  pulpwood — 31  percent  of 
total  output — is  estimated  at  3.4  billion  cubic 
feet — 5  percent  above  1968.  Both  log  exports — 
3  percent  of  total  production — and  miscellane- 
ous products — 5  percent  of  the  total — are  ex- 
pected to  show  some  decline. 

The  1969  level  of  saw  log  production  has  been 
maintained  without  much  change  for  the  last 
couple  of  decades.  In  contrast,  pulpwood  pro- 
duction has  more  than  doubled,  and  veneer  log 
production,  chiefly  softwoods,  has  nearly 
tripled. 

In  addition  to  industrial  roundwood,  there 
are  still  substantial  volumes  of  fuehvood — 0.7 
billion  cubic  feet  in  1969 — cut  each  year.  How- 
ever, fuelwood  production  has  been  declining 
for  several  decades  and  this  trend  is  expected 
to  continue. 

General  downward  trend  in  stumpage  prices 
in  late  '69 

Softwood  stumpage  prices  reached  alltime 
highs  in  the  first  quarter  of  1969 — reflecting  a 
spectacular  rise  in  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood prices.  Since  the  first  quarter,  however, 


there  has  been  a  steep  downward  trend.  The 
average  price  of  Douglas-fir  timber  sold  from 
the  National  Forests  in  the  third  quarter,  for 
example,  was  $66.10  per  thousand  board  feet — 
45  percent  under  the  average  in  the  first  quarter 
(table  3,  fig.  7).  Western  hemlock  and  pon- 
derosa  pine  stumpage  also  showed  large  de- 
creases. 

Southern  pine  stumpage  sold  from  the  Na- 
tional Forests  in  the  South  averaged  $45.00 
per  thousand  board  feet  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1969 — 16  percent  under  the  first  quarter. 
The  average  price  of  eastern  hardwoods  in  the 
third  quarter  was  $29.60  per  thousand — 6  per- 
cent above  the  first  quarter  but  7  percent  under 
the  second  quarter. 

The  available  data  show  that  stumpage  prices 
of  timber  sold  from  private  lands  have  followed 
the  same  general  trends  as  that  sold  from  the 
National  Forests.  For  example,  the  average 
prices  paid  private  Louisiana  timber  owners 
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Figure  7 


for  pine,  white  oak,  and  ash  in  the  fall  of  1969 
were  somewhat  under  the  peak  levels  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  Some  hardwood  species, 
however,  showed  a  small  rise  (table  4). 

The  differences  in  price  trends  and  the  large 
variation  in  prices  among  species  and  regions 
(tables  3,  4,  and  5,  and  the  following  tabula- 
tion) reflect  such  things  as  timber  quality, 
market  conditions,  and  the  location  and  accessi- 
bility of  timber  stands. 

Despite  the  downward  trends,  stumpage 
prices  for  most  softwood  and  hardwood  species 
in  late  1969  were  still  substantially  above  the 
annual  averages  in  recent  years.  The  higher 
stumpage  price  levels  partly  reflect  general 
price  inflation.  But  the  increases  after  adjust- 
ments to  remove  the  effects  of  inflation  have 
still  been  large  (tables  3  and  4).  As  an  illustra- 
tion, the  average  price,  measured  in  constant 
1957-59  dollars1,  of  Douglas-fir  sold  from  the 
National  Forests  in  the  third  quarter  of  1969 
was  57  percent  above  the  1959-68  average.  The 
comparable  increases  for  southern  pine  and 
eastern  hardwoods  were  25  percent  and  17  per- 
cent, respectively.  These  are  real  increases  in 
that  they  roughly  measure  the  rise  in  stumpage 
prices  relative  to  the  wholesale  prices  of  other 
commodities. 

Such  increases  in  stumpage  prices  reflect  the 
effects  of  growing  competition  for  available 
supplies  of  timber.  In  most  of  the  important 
timber  producing  regions,  softwood  timber 
supplies  are  being  rather  fully  utilized.  This  is 
especially  true  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  most 
of  the  softwood  sawtimber — the  major  source 
of  the  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  used  in 
construction — is  located. 


1  This  measures  the  change  in  prices  relative  to  the 
wholesale  price  of  all  commodities.  It  is  calculated  by 
dividing  the  price  in  current  dollars  by  the  wholesale 
price  index  of  all  commodities  (1957-59  =  100). 


Log  prices  also  show  some  decline 

Log  prices  have  been  following  the  same 
trends  as  stumpage  prices.  As  a  result  prices 
for  most  species  in  the  fall  of  1969  were  below 
those  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  (tables 
6,  7,  and  8). 

There  are  wide  differences  in  log  prices  among 
species  and  different  areas  of  the  country.  These 
differences  are  shown  in  the  above  mentioned 
tables  and  the  tabulation  on  page  11  showing 
saw  log  prices  quoted  in  various  recent  State 
price  reports  on  forest  products.  Most  of  the 
differences  in  prices  are  caused  by  variations  in 
quality,  intensity  of  competition,  scaling  prac- 
tices, and  log  rules. 

Higher   log  prices  reflect  economic  scarcity 
and  additional  costs 

As  was  the  case  with  stumpage,  the  general 
price  levels  of  both  softwood  and  hardwood  logs 
in  late  1969  were  substantially  above  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's 
(fig.  8). 

This  general  upward  shift  in  log  prices  ap- 
parently reflects  growing  scarcity  of  the  kinds 
and  qualities  of  timber  in  demand  by  industry. 
It  is  probable  that  additional  costs  associated 
with  logging  increasingly  smaller  sized  and 
poorer  quality  timber  in  stands  with  low- 
average  volumes  per  acre  have  also  contributed 
to  the  rise. 

Some  of  the  increase  in  log  prices,  and  in 
lumber  prices  discussed  later  in  the  report,  may 
also  be  caused  by  rising  wages.  Hourly  earnings 
in  logging  in  Washington  increased  from  an 
average  of  $2.76  in  1958  to  $3.88  in  1968— a 
rise  of  41  percent  (table  9).  In  the  same  period 
average  hourly  pay  in  the  lumber  and  wood 
products  industries  in  Arkansas  rose  from 
$1.23  to  $2.00 — an  increase  of  63  percent.  In 
New  York,  average  hourly  earnings  in  these 
industries  rose  by  37  percent,  from  $1.77  in 


Species  State 

Saw  log  stumpage : 

Black  walnut  . 

Hickory    __do__"  10.00 

Sycamore do 10.00 

Southern  pine Louisiana    (9)    40.30- 


Price  per  thousand 
board  feet  * 


Illinois  (8)  $40.00- $150.00 

20.00 
20.00 
51.65 


Tupelo  gum 
Veneer  stumpage : 
Walnut 

Prime  16  to  20  inches . 

Prime  21  inches  plus_  _ 


do 22.90-      24.60 


Ohio   (16)    

do     200.00-2,250.00 

do 300.00-3,000.00 

Price  per  cord 


Pulpwood  stumpage : 

Southern  pine Louisiana   (9)    

Hardwoods      do 

Spruce  and  fir  _. New  Hampshire  (northern)  (13) 

Balsam  fir Wisconsin  (70)   

Pine,  jack do 

Aspen do 


$4.10-4.95 
1.75-2.00 
3.00-6.00 
3.00-6.00 
3.50-7.75 
1.90-4.00 


1  The   prices   generally   represent  timber  buyers'   quotations   without   standardized   specifications   as   to  grade,   log   rule,   and   other   factors 
that   affect  the   value   of  standing   timber. 

NOTE:   Italic  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  "Literature  Cited"  p.  38. 
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Log  prices  show  upward  trend  since  '59 
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Figure  8 


1958  to  S2.43  in  1968.  The  increases  in  most 
areas  have  been  generally  in  line  with  those  in 
other  industries. 

There  are  still  large  differences  in  wage  levels 
among  industries  and  different  sections  of  the 
country.  In  most  sections,  wage  rates  in  logging 
and  the  lumber  and  wood  products  industries 
are  lower  than  in  most  other  industries.  Wages 
in  the  South  also  tend  to  be  lower  than  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 


United  States  carries  on  extensive  trade  in 
timber  products 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  leading 
importer  of  timber  products.  It  is  also  a  major 
exporter.  As  shown  in  the  tabulation  (p.  12), 
the  value  of  timber  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1968,  the  latest  year  for  which 
annual  data  are  available,  totaled  more  than 
$2.4  billion.  This  represented  about  7  percent 


Price  per  thousand 
board  feet,  log  scale 


'  -$110.00 
$63.50-     76.65 
1  47.80- 
50.00- 


Species  State 

Redwood,  No.  1  old  growth California  (Arcata-Eureka  area)    (6) 

Southern  pine       Louisiana  (9)   

Sweetgum  do      

Yellow  birch New  Hampshire  (Grafton  County)   (13) 

Hard  maple Ohio    (16)    2  51.00 

Walnut do 2  7300 

Alder        Oregon  (District  4  )*  (17) 

Douglas-fir : 

No.  2 do 

No.  3 do  . . 

Maple       do 

Cedar,  grade  2   Washington  (western)   (67) '51.00- 

Hemlock-white  fir : 

Grade  2  do '53.00- 

Grade  3  .do '41.00- 

1  F.o.b.   mill. 

2  Delivered  to  buyer. 

*  Oregon  District  4   consists   roughly  of   Lane,   Benton,  and  Linn    Counties. 


60.00 
125.00 
127.00 
312.00 

58.00 

80.00 

70.00 

48.00 

110.00 

75.00 
68.00 
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of  the  value  of  all  U.S.  imports.  Values  of 
timber  products  exported  amounted  to  nearly 
$1.4  billion — about  4  percent  of  the  value  of 
all  U.S.  exports. 

Paper  and  board,  chiefly  newsprint  from 
Canada,  is  of  particular  importance  in  U.S. 
international  trade,  accounting  for  40  percent 
of  the  value  of  timber  product  imports  in  1968. 
Lumber,  mostly  softwood,  accounted  for  another 
23  percent  of  the  total,  wood  pulp  18  percent, 
and  plywood  and  veneer  11  percent.  The  remain- 
ing 8  percent  was  composed  of  pulpwood,  logs, 
wood  charcoal,  wood  containers,  cork,  and  other 
timber  products. 

Paper  and  board  was  the  most  important 
export  item,  accounting  for  about  41  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  exports.  Logs  composed 
another  21  percent  and  wood  pulp  19  percent. 
Lumber  accounted  for  most  of  the  remainder. 

Imports  and  exports  continue  rising 

In  1968  the  roundwood  equivalent  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  logs,  lumber,  plywood, 
veneer,  pulpwood,  wood  pulp  and  paper  and 
board  was  2.4  billion  and  1.2  billion  cubic  feet, 
respectively    (table  2,  fig.  9).  Trade  statistics 


for  the  first  10  months  indicate  that  imports  in 
1969  will  total  about  2.5  billion  cubic  feet — 6 
percent  above  1968.  Exports,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  expected  to  be  only  slightly  above  1.2  billion 
cubic  feet.  Net  imports  will  be  about  1.3  billion 
cubic  feet — a  volume  equal  to  10  percent  of  U.S. 
consumption  of  roundwood. 

The  upward  trend  in  the  volume  of  imports 
and  exports  in  1969  is  a  continuation  of  a  long 
established  movement.  Since  1950,  for  example, 
imports  have  increased  by  about  1.0  billion  cubic 
feet  (table  2,  fig.  10).  There  were  large  in- 
creases in  all  the  major  products  imported  in 
this  period  except  pulpwood.  Exports — chiefly 
logs,  wood  pulp,  paper  and  board,  and  lumber — 
showed  even  more  rapid  growth,  rising  from 
0.1  billion  to  1.2  billion  cubic  feet. 

Log  exports,  rising  from  205  million  board 
feet  in  1959  to  2.6  billion  board  feet  in  1968, 
have  accounted  for  a  substantial  part  of  the 
increase  in  total  exports  in  recent  years.  Nearly 
all  the  additional  growth  in  log  exports  has 
consisted  of  softwood  logs  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  mostly  from  western  Washington  and 
western  Oregon  (table  10).  In  these  latter 
areas,  the  rise  in  exports  has  added  in  an  im- 


Item 


Standard  unit 
of  measure 


Imports  * 


Volume 


Value 


Exports  1 


Volume 


Value 


Logs: 

Softwoods  Million  board  feet . 

Hardwoods do 


Total 


do 


Lumber : 

Softwoods    .  _  _  do 

Hardwoods    .  _  _  do 

Railroad  ties do 

Total  dov 

Veneer : 

Softwoods    Million  square  feet- 
Hardwoods    do 

Total do 

Plywood : 

Softwoods    

Hardwoods    


do 
do. 


Total  .  do 

Pulpwood       Thousand  cords 

Wood  pulp   Thousand  tons  . 

Paper  and  board: 

Newsprint   do 

Other  paper  and  board do 

Paper  and  board  products .do 

Total  .  do    

Other  wood  products  2 

Total  all  products 


39.4 
45.9 


Million 
dollars 

1.4 

6.0 


85.3 

5,807.3 

345.1 

1.8 


7.4 


491.1 
63.4 

.2 


7,058 


970.4 
168.6 


2,473.2 
94.9 


2,568.1 

1,039.1 

106.9 

15.6 


2,638 


Million 
dollars 

237.8 
42.1 


279.9 

129.0 

21.2 

1.8 


6,154.2 

554.7 

1,161.6 

132.7 
173.6 

152.0 

161.4 
2,178.7 

2.0 
48.9 

3.1 
8.5 

2,340.1 

50.9 

306.3 

64.2 
15.8 

11.6 

10.2 
3,841.2 

.9 
217.0 

8.5 
3.0 

3,851.4 

217.8 

80.0 
1,191 
1,902 

129 

2,339 

169 

11.5 

1,425 

25.0 

29.0 

3,532 

432.3 

253.3 

6,462 

545 

52 

862.7 
77.5 
30.2 

17.1 
433.9 
104.6 

555.6 
69.2 


2,427.2   1,362.1 


1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

2  Includes  poles   and  piling,   fuelwood,  wood  charcoal,   cork,   waste   paper,  wood  containers,  wood  doors,  and  other  miscellaneous  products. 
Does  not  include  wood  furniture  nor  printed  materials. 
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mports  of  most  timber  products 
substantially  above  exports 
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portant  way  to  the  competition  for  stumpage 
and  logs  and  contributed  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  domestic  industry,  especially  the  smaller 
mills  that  depend  largely  on  purchased  timber. 

Softwood  log  exports  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  the  first  11  months  of  1969  were  about  5 
percent  below  those  in  the  same  months  in  1968. 
This  reversal  of  the  rapidly  rising  trend  of  the 
1960's  primarily  reflects  a  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  shipments  to  Japan — the  destination 
of  about  94  percent  of  the  softwood  exports  in 
1968  Ctable  11).  Higher  softwood  log  prices  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  logs  cut  from  Federal  lands  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  decline. 

Although  the  volume  is  not  large — 95  million 
board  feet  in  1968 — some  of  the  hardwood  log 
exports  have  had  important  effects.  For  ex- 
ample, walnut  log  exports  to  western  Europe 
have  been  a  contributing  cause  of  high  walnut 
veneer  log  prices  (see  table  33) . 

Though  log  exports  have  added  to  the  pro- 
curement problems  of  domestic  manufacturers, 
they  have  provided  substantial  economic  bene- 
fits to  forest  landowners,  loggers,  longshoremen, 
and  exporters.  They  have  also  helped  improve 
the  country's  balance  of  payments  position — 
currently  an  important  consideration. 


Log  imports  into  the  United  States  were  85 
million  board  feet  in  1968.  Trade  data  through 
October  indicate  that  imports  in  1969  will  be 
about  60  million  board  feet.  The  current  level 
of  imports  is  substantially  below  that  of  the 
early  1950's  when  imports  were  over  200  million 
board  feet  a  year,  but  close  to  the  annual 
average  of  recent  years  (tables  12  and  13). 
Over  half  of  the  1968  imports  originated  in 
Canada,  chiefly  from  softwood  species.  Most  of 
the  remainder  was  composed  of  tropical  hard- 
woods from  South  America  and  Africa. 

Log  imports  are  used  in  the  domestic  manu- 
facture of  lumber,  veneer,  plywood,  and  wood 
pulp. 

Consumption  of  industrial  timber  products  up 
2  percent 

Consumption  of  industrial  roundwood,  i.e., 
saw  logs,  veneer  logs,  pulpwood,  and  all  other 
products  except  fuelwood,  is  estimated  at  12.6 
billion  cubic  feet  in  1969  (table  2,  fig.  11).  This 
is  a  record  level,  about  2  percent  above  the  12.3 
billion  cubic  feet  consumed  in  1968  and  about 
25  percent  higher  than  the  general  levels 
attained  in  the  early  1960's. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  industrial  timber 
products  in  1969  is  estimated  at  61.8  cubic  feet 
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Consumption  of  timber  products 
up  slightly  in  '69  -  at  record  level 
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—slightly  above  1968  (table  14).  There  has 
not  been  much  change  in  per  capita  use  in  the 
last  decade  or  so.  Increases  in  some  products, 
such  as  veneer  logs,  have  been  offset  by  declines 
in  other  products. 

Consumption  of  all  roundwood  in  1969 — in- 
dustrial wood  plus  fuelwood — is  estimated  at 
13.3  billion  cubic  feet — about  2  percent  more 
than  in  1968.  This  level  of  consumption  is 
slightly  above  the  previous  record  attained  in 
the  early  1900's  when  lumber  production  was  at 
an  alltime  high,  and  fuelwood  was  used  in  large 
volumes  in  domestic  cooking  and  heating  and 
for  industrial  and  agricultural  purposes. 

Longrun  projections  indicate  large  increases 
in  the  demand  for  timber  products 

The  most  recent  Forest  Service  longrun  pro- 
jections indicate  that  the  demand  for  timber 
products  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  decades 
immediately  ahead.  Assuming  prices  at  the 
1962-67  level,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  that 
by  2000  demand  for  saw  logs  will  roughly 
double,  veneer  logs  triple,  and  pulpwood  quad- 
ruple. No  significant  change  is  projected  for 
miscellaneous  products.  The  demand  for  fuel- 
wood  is  expected  to  continue  to  decline. 


As  demands  for  the  major  timber  products 
grow,  imports  of  lumber,  wood  pulp,  newsprint, 
and  other  paper  products  from  Canada  are  also 
projected  to  increase.  In  addition,  imports  of 
tropical  hardwood  products,  chiefly  plywood  and 
veneer,  are  likely  to  rise.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  exports  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  are 
expected  to  show  continued  growth.  As  a  result, 
net  imports  are  not  likely  to  supply  a  signifi- 
cantly larger  share  of  timber  demands. 

This  means  that  domestic  forests  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  primary  source  of  supply  for 
U.S.  timber  markets.  The  latest  data  on  timber 
inventories,  growth,  and  removals  indicate  that 
the  existing  softwood  timber  resource  in  the 
South  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  can  support 
somewhat  larger  timber  harvests.  However, 
demands  for  softwood  sawtimber  are  expected 
to  rise  above  supply  in  the  early  1970's,  with 
growing  shortages  thereafter.  Thus,  unless 
there  is  rapid  acceleration  in  management  in- 
tensification, sizable  increases  in  prices  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  supply  and  demand  into 
balance. 

Current  projections  indicate  that  most  of  the 
additional  demand  for  hardwood  lumber,  and 
some  of  the  demand  for  veneer  and  plywood  in 
the  next  few  years,  could  be  met  by  the  hard- 
wood timber  resources  in  the  North.  Beyond  the 
next  few  years,  however,  projected  demands 
rise  more  rapidly  than  projected  supplies  assum- 
ing a  continuation  of  recent  trends  in  manage- 
ment intensification.  This  means  increasing 
competition  for  the  available  supplies  and  rising 
prices. 

Prospective  longer  run  shortages  of  both 
softwoods  and  hardwoods  may  be  accentuated 
by  losses  of  land  available  for  timber  produc- 
tion through  conversion  to  cropland  and  with- 
drawals for  cities,  highways,  reservoirs,  parks, 
and  other  uses. 

Forest  Service  studies  indicate  that  with  ac- 
celerated forest  management  programs,  the  Na- 
tion's demands  for  softwood  sawtimber  prod- 
ucts in  the  next  decade  at  least  could  be  met 
without  much  of  an  increase  in  prices.  Acceler- 
ated management  would  involve  substantial 
investments  in  such  measures  as  planting,  thin- 
ning, stand  improvement,  and  increased  pro- 
tection against  destructive  agents.  On  the 
National  Forests,  it  would  also  involve  a  large 
access  road  construction  program.  In  addition, 
it  would  involve  an  acceleration  of  research 
programs  to  develop  new  technology  and  ways 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  timber  production 
and  utilization. 

Opportunities  for  intensification  exist  on 
both  public  and  private  lands,  particularly  on 
nonindustry  lands  in  farm  and  miscellaneous 
private  ownerships.  These  holdings  comprise 
some  59  percent  of  the  total  area  of  commercial 
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forest  land.  They  provide  nearly  half  of  the  raw  is  to  be  grown  on  these  nonindustrial  forest 

material  used  by  the  forest  industries  today.  ownerships,   it  will   be   necessary  to  increase 

The  intensity  of  management  on  these  lands  is,  technical  assistance  and  directly  share  the  cost 

on  the  average,  much  below  that  on  industrial  of  more  intensive  management  and  protection 

or  public  lands.  It  seems  clear  that  if  more  wood  practices. 
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LUMBER  PRODUCTION,  PRICES,  TRADE,  AND  CONSUMPTION 


Softwood   lumber   production    down — hard- 
woods up  in  '69 

Lumber  production  in  1969  is  estimated  at 
37.4  billion  board  feet  (table  15,  fig-.  12).  This 
is  about  1  percent  above  the  37.1  billion  board 
feet  cut  in  1968.  Softwood  lumber  production 
in  1969  is  expected  to  be  about  29.5  billion 
board  feet — some  2  percent  under  1968.  Hard- 
wood production  is  estimated  at  7.9  billion  board 
feet — about  13  percent  above  1968. 

In  the  last  two  decades  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  average  level  of  lumber  produc- 
tion. There  has,  however,  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  annual  fluctuation.  Total  output,  for 
example,  has  ranged  from  32  to  38  billion  board 
feet. 

Softwood   lumber   production   drops   in    the 
West 

The  decrease  in  softwood  lumber  production 
in  1969  was  in  the  West.-  Total  production  in 
this  section  is  estimated  at  20.9  billion  board 
feet  (table  16,  fig.  13).  This  output,  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  U.S.  total,  is  5  percent  below 
the  1968  cut  but  slightly  above  the  annual 
average  in  the  1958-67  decade. 

Production  in  the  West  in  1969  was  down  in 
most  regions.  Late  fall  data  indicate  that  the 
cut  in  the  western  pine  region — the  region  ex- 
tending from  the  summits  of  the  Cascade  and 
California  coastal  ranges  to  the  Great  Plains, 
and  from  Canada  to  Mexico — will  be  about  7 
percent  below  the  10.9  billion  board  feet  pro- 
duced in  1968.  Production  in  the  Douglas-fir 
region  of  western  Oregon  and  western  Wash- 
ington was  down  6  percent  from  the  1968  level 
of  8.8  billion  board  feet.  The  cut  in  the  Cali- 
fornia redwood  region,  however,  showed  a  4- 
percent  increase  over  the  2.3  billion  board  feet 
produced  in  1968. 

Lumber  production  in  the  South  moving  up 

Lumber  production  in  the  South  in  1969  is 
estimated  at  11.6  billion  board  feet  (table  16, 
fig.  13).  This  is  8  percent  above  1968  and  15 
percent  higher  than  the  annual  average  in  the 
1958-67  decade. 

Softwood  lumber  production  in  the  South  in 
1969   is   estimated   at  7.5   billion   board   feet. 


Although  this  is  far  below  the  record  levels  of 
the  early  1900's,  it  is  7  percent  larger  than  in 
1968  and  17  percent  above  the  yearly  average 
in  the  1958-67  period. 

The  upward  movement  in  production  is  a 
continuation  of  a  general  trend  that  began  after 
1961 — a  year  in  which  softwood  lumber  cut 
in  the  South  was  at  a  postwar  low  of  5.8  billion 
board  feet.  The  rise  since  1961  is  partly  attrib- 
utable to  the  improvement  in  the  pine  saw- 
timber  supply  situation,  especially  in  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  latest  available 
data  on  inventories,  growth,  and  removals  indi- 
cate that  the  softwood  sawtimber  resource  can 
support  some  additional  cutting.  On  the  other 
hand  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  lumber,  ply- 
wood, and  pulp  industries  indicates  that  the 
available  supplies  are  likely  to  be  fully  utilized 
in  the  near  future. 

Hardwood  lumber  production  in  the  South 
in  1969  is  estimated  at  4.1  billion  board  feet — 
11  percent  above  1968  and  8  percent  higher 
than  the  1958-67  annual  average.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  below  the  levels  attained  in  the  early 
and  mid-1950's. 

The  decline  in  hardwood  lumber  production 
since  the  1950's  presumably  reflects  changes  in 
timber  supplies.  The  latest  available  data 
(1967)  on  inventories,  net  annual  growth  and 
removals  show  that  the  hardwood  sawtimber 
situation  is  deteriorating  in  many  areas  in  the 
South.  In  the  West  Gulf  region,3  for  example, 
hardwood  sawtimber  removals  (1.8  billion 
board  feet)  were  55  percent  greater  than 
growth  (1.2  billion  board  feet).  In  the  East 
Gulf  '  and  Central  Gulf  5  regions,  growth  and 
removals  were  approximately  in  balance.  The 
South  Atlantic  region  G  was  the  only  one  in  the 
South  in  which  hardwood  sawtimber  growth 
was  in  excess  of  cut. 

Forest  land  clearing  has  been  a  major  cause 
of  the  worsening  situation.  A  recent  study 
showed  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  commer- 
cial forest  land  in  the  delta  region  of  Mississippi 
had  been  cleared  over  a  10-year  period.  This 
rate  of  clearing  was  nearly  four  times  that  of 


2  The  West  includes  11  Western  States,  South  Dakota, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  The  South  consists  of  the  12  most 
Southern  States,  including  Virginia.  The  North  includes 
the  remaining  24  States. 


3  The  West  Gulf  region  includes  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

4  The  East  Gulf  region  includes  Florida  and  Georgia. 

5  The  Central  Gulf  region  includes  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Tennessee. 

0  The  South  Atlantic  region  includes  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
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earlier  decades.  There  have  also  been  with- 
drawals of  forest  lands  for  the  expansion  of 
cities  and  for  highways,  parks,  reservoirs,  and 
other  similar  uses. 

The  available  data  on  the  hardwood  resource 
and  projected  softwood  demand-supply  balances 
indicate  the  need  for  action  to  increase  timber 
supplies  in  the  South.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Southern  Resource  Analysis  Committee,  "The 
South's  Third  Forest  .  .  .  How  it  can  meet 
future  demands,"  discusses  the  present  and 
prospective  situation  in  some  detail  and  presents 
a  series  of  recommendations  for  increasing 
timber  growth.  (19) 

Lumber  production  rising  in  the  North 

On  the  basis  of  fragmentary  data,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  lumber  production  in  the  North  in 
1969  will  be  4.9  billion  board  feet  (table  16, 
fig.  13).  This  is  14  percent  greater  than  the 
1968  cut  of  4.3  billion  board  feet  and  17  percent 
above  average  annual  production  in  the  1958-67 
decade. 

Most  of  the  lumber  produced  in  the  North  is 
cut  from  hardwood  species.  In  the  last  couple 
of  decades,  the  hardwood  sawtimber  situation 
in  the  North  has  been  improving.  For  example, 
the  sawtimber  inventory — 239  billion  board 
feet  in  1968 — was  8  percent  above  the  1963 
inventory,  and  25  percent  greater  than  that  in 
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1953.  The  net  annual  growth  of  hardwood  saw- 
timber  in  1967  was  9.2  billion  board  feet — 59 
percent  more  than  removals  of  5.8  billion  board 
feet.  These  aggregate  data  indicate  that  the 
hardwood  sawtimber  stands  in  the  North  can 
support  an  increased  level  of  cutting. 

Softwood  lumber  prices  declined  rapidly  in 
early  '69 — not  much  change  since  mid- 
summer 

In  1968  and  the  early  months  of  1969,  there 
were  very  rapid  increases  in  softwood  lumber 
prices  (table  17.  fig.  14).  Between  January  1968 
and  March  1969,  for  example,  the  wholesale 
price  index  (1957-59  =  100)  of  softwood  lumber 
rose  from  113.7  to  170.6— an  increase  of  50 
percent.  Beginning  in  April,  prices  declined 
sharply,  falling  to  128.6  in  August — a  level  that 
was  maintained  with  little  change  through  De- 
cember. 

The  rapid  price  increase  in  softwood  lumber 
prices  in  1968  and  early  1969  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  number  of  factors.  A  rise  in  residential 
construction  and  in  the  output  of  containers  and 
furniture  resulted  in  substantial  increases  in 
demand  for  most  species  and  grades  of  softwood 
lumber.  Rising  exports  contributed  to  the 
growth  in  demand. 

These  additional  demands  were  not  fully  met 
because  of  a  number  of  shortrun  factors,  in- 
cluding adverse  weather  and  temporary  short- 
ages of  freight  cars,  labor,  and  logs.  Also,  ex- 
pectations of  major  longrun  increases  in  hous- 
ing construction  in  1969  and  subsequent  years, 
and  evidence  of  a  tightening  timber  supply 
situation  contributed  to  the  price  rise. 

The  very  rapid  fall  in  prices  between  March 
and  August  largely  reflected  a  drop  in  demand, 
resulting  from  the  decline  in  residential  con- 
struction and  easing  of  the  shortrun  constraints 
on  supply. 

Despite  the  drop  in  prices  in  the  spring  of 
1969,  the  relative  wholesale  price  index  "  for 
softwood  lumber  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
about  11  percent  above  the  1962-67  average 
(table  18,  fig.  14).  This  percentage  is  a  measure 
of  the  upward  shift  in  prices  relative  to  all  other 
commodities.  There  was  also  an  upward  shift 
relative  to  the  prices  of  most  competing  ma- 
terials, such  as  structural  steel,  particleboard, 
insulating  board,  container  board,  and  struc- 
tural clay  products.  However,  there  was  a  down- 
ward shift  relative  to  the  price  of  softwood 
plywood,  the  most  important  competing  product 
in  many  end  uses. 


'  The  relative  wholesale  price  index  measures  the 
change  in  prices  relative  to  all  other  commodities.  It  is 
calculated  by  dividing  the  actual  wholesale  price  index 
(1957-59=100)  by  the  wholesale  price  index  of  all 
commodities. 


New  high  in  hardwood  lumber  price  index — 
but  little  change  for  some  species 

In  1969  wholesale  price  indexes  for  the 
species  and  grades  of  hardwood  lumber  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  were  follow- 
ing divergent  trends.  The  index  (1957-59  =  100) 
for  all  hardwood  lumber  rose  from  130.2  in 
January  to  138.9  in  December  (table  17,  fig. 
15).  This  change  largely  reflected  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  red  oak  flooring  and  in  No.  1  common 
red  oak  and  gum  lumber.  Price  indexes  for  No. 
1  common  birch  and  maple  lumber  were  un- 
changed. The  increase  in  prices  in  1969  has  been 
largely  confined  to  southern  species — the  section 
where  the  hardwood  sawtimber  resource  has 
been  declining  in  several  regions. 

As  a  result  of  the  rise  in  1969,  the  wholesale 
price  index  for  all  hardwood  lumber  reached 
a  new  high — 9  percent  above  the  previous  peak 
attained  in  June  1966.  It  is  also  substantially 
above  the  general  level  of  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's  when  the  index  generally  fluctuated  be- 
tween 95  and  105.  The  relative  wholesale  price 
index  of  hardwood  lumber,  which  measures  the 
change  in  prices  relative  to  prices  of  all  com- 
modities,7 was  roughly  20  percent  above  the 
levels  in  the  early  1960's  (table  18). 

Lumber  prices  have  been  rising  by  1.7  per- 
cent per  year  since  1800 

Further  increases  in  both  softwood  and  hard- 
wood lumber  prices  would  be  consistent  with  a 
long  historical  trend  (fig.  16).  Since  1800,  for 
example,  the  relative  wholesale  price  index  of 
lumber  has  increased  18  times,  rising  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  1.7  percent.  Although 
there  were  periods  of  a  decade  or  two,  such  as 
the  1950-67  period,  when  there  was  little  change 
in  price,  the  trend  has  shown  a  fairly  consistent 
longrun  upward  movement. 

The  causes  of  the  historical  increase  in  the 
price  of  lumber  relative  to  other  commodities 
are  not  completely  clear.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, decreased  accessibility  of  timber  stands, 
increasing  competition  for  the  available  timber 
supplies,  and  declines  in  timber  quality  have 
been  important  contributing  factors. 

Imports  of  lumber  up — exports  down  in  '69 

Imports  of  lumber  in  1969  are  estimated  at 
6.5  billion  board  feet  (table  15,  fig.  17).  This 
is  5  percent  higher  than  1968  and  59  percent 
more  than  the  4.1  billion  board  feet  imported 
10  years  ago  (table  19).  Exports  in  1969  are 
estimated  at  1.1  billion  board  feet.  Although 
this  is  somewhat  below  the  1.2  billion  feet 
shipped  in  1968,  it  is  above  the  general  level  of 
the  last  decade  or  so  when  exports  were  usually 
less  than  1  billion  feet  (tables  15  and  20).  Net 
imports  in  1969  are  expected  to  be  5.4  billion 
board  feet — a  volume  equal  to  13  percent  of 
domestic  lumber  consumption. 
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Wholesale  price  index  of  lumber  has 
shown  consistent  upward  trend 
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Lumber  imports  increase 
-  exports  decrease  in  '69 
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running  between  600  and  800  million  feet  a 
year.  The  increase  has  apparently  been  largely 
in  response  to  rising  demands  for  construction 
lumber  in  western  Europe. 

Net  softwood  lumber  imports  in  1969  amount 
to  5.1  billion  board  feet — about  15  percent  of 
softwood  lumber  consumption.  This  volume  of 
net  imports  is  about  6  percent  above  1968  and 
59  percent  higher  than  the  level  of  a  decade  ago. 

Hardwood  lumber  imports  in  1969  are  esti- 
mated at  0.5  billion  board  feet — about  the  same 
as  in  1968  and  close  to  the  average  level  of  the 
last  decade.  Exports  of  hardwood  lumber  in 
1969  are  estimated  at  0.1  billion  board  feet: — at 
the  lower  end  of  a  range  of  from  0.1  to  0.3 
billion  board  feet  over  which  exports  varied  in 
the  last  few  decades. 

Lumber  consumption  up  2  percent 

On  the  basis  of  trends  in  production  and 
trade,  total  lumber  consumption  in  1969  is  esti- 
mated at  42.8  billion  board  feet  (table  15,  fig. 
18).  This  is  2  percent  higher  than  the  42.1 
billion  board  feet  used  in  1968  and  11  percent 
above  the  average  annual  consumption  (38.7 
billion  board  feet)  in  the  1958-67  decade. 

Softwood  lumber  consumption  in  1969  is  esti- 
mated at  34.6  billion  board  feet — slightly  under 
the  34.9  billion  consumed  in  1968.  Hardwood 
lumber  consumption  is  expected  to  be  8.2  billion 


Softwood  lumber  imports  in  1969  are  ex- 
pected to  be  6.1  billion  board  feet — 5  percent 
above  1968.  Starting  in  the  mid-1950's  softwood 
lumber  imports  rose  from  a  level  of  around  3 
billion  board  feet  to  5  billion  board  feet  in  1963. 
This  level  was  maintained  without  significant 
change  until  1968 — the  year  the  current  upward 
trend  began. 

In  the  future,  rising  demands  and  prices  in 
the  U.S.  are  likely  to  result  in  a  further  increase 
in  imports.  Because  nearly  all  softwood  lumber 
imports  originate  in  British  Columbia,  the 
amount  of  increase  will  depend  on  the  forest 
resource  situation  in  that  Province  and  lumber 
prices.  Recent  information  indicates  that  the 
British  Columbia  lumber  industry  has  the 
timber  base  and  the  capability  to  materially 
expand  lumber  production.  Over  the  next  dec- 
ade, this  may  amount  to  as  much  as  5  billion 
board  feet,  assuming  recent  price  levels  are 
maintained.  Such  an  increase  would  represent 
a  substantial  rise  over  the  7.8  billion  board  feet 
of  lumber  cut  in  the  Province  in  1968  (table 
21). 

Softwood  lumber  exports  in  1969  are  esti- 
mated at  1.0  billion  board  feet — about  the  same 
as  in  1968.  Exports  in  1969  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
late  1950's  and  early  1960's  when  they  were 


Small  drop  in  softwood  lumber 
consumption  -  substantial  rise 
in  hardwoods  in  '69 
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Little  change  in  lumber  con- 
sumption in  recent  years  -  many 
competing  materials  increase 
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Figure  19 

board  feet — 1  billion  feet  above  the  1968  level. 
The  1958-67  annual  averages  were  31.7  billion 
and  7.0  billion  board  feet,  respectively. 

Softwood  and  hardwood  lumber  consumption 
in  recent  years  has  not  been  significantly  dif- 


ferent from  the  peak  years  of  the  1950's  (table 
22,  fig.  19).  In  contrast,  consumption  of  soft- 
wood plywood,  hardwood  plywood,  and  con- 
tainer board  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly. 

These  widely  divergent  trends  in  use  of  these 
competing  materials  reflect  basic  changes  in 
construction  practices,  manufacturing  methods, 
and  consumer  tastes.  One  of  the  important 
factors  in  holding  down  lumber  consumption 
has  been  the  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  multi- 
family  dwelling  units  constructed  (fig.  2) , 
which  on  the  average  require  only  about  two- 
fifths  as  much  lumber  as  single-family  units. 
Growth  in  the  number  of  houses  built  on  con- 
crete slab  foundations,  in  which  girders,  sills, 
and  floor  joists  are  eliminated,  was  another 
factor.  Substitution  of  other  materials  for  lum- 
ber, particularly  plywood  and  other  wood-panel 
products,  has  also  been  of  major  importance. 

The  most  recent  data  on  lumber  use  per  unit 
suggest  that  much  of  the  feasible  displacement 
of  lumber  by  plywood  in  sheathing  and  sub- 
flooring  has  already  taken  place.  Lumber  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  good  competitive  position  for 
use  in  other  components  such  as  framing,  which 
composes  about  three-fifths  of  average  unit 
lumber  use  in  single-family  houses.  Thus,  the 
upward  trend  in  the  average  size  of  dwelling 
units  built,  and  the  growth  in  housing  starts 
anticipated  in  the  years  ahead  point  to  rising 
demands  for  lumber,  especially  for  softwood 
dimension  lumber,  unless  price  increases  bring 
about  the  extensive  substitution  of  other  ma- 
terials, and/or  technological  and  institutional 
changes  which  reduce  the  use  of  lumber  in 
other  ways. 
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PULPWOOD  PRODUCTION,  PRICES,  TRADE,  AND 

CONSUMPTION 


Pulpwood  production  increased  7  percent  in 
'69 

Monthly  data  on  pulpwood  receipts  through 
the  fall  of  1969  indicate  that  production  (i.e., 
receipts  at  mills)  for  the  year  will  be  about  63 
million  cords  (table  23,  fig.  20).  This  is  7  per- 
cent above  output  in  1968 — and  72  percent 
higher  than  that  of  1959. 

Production  of  softwood  roundwood  8  in  1969 
is  expected  to  be  32.3  million  cords — up  5  per- 
cent from  the  cut  in  1968  and  38  percent  above 
that  of  a  decade  ago.  Production  of  southern 
pine  roundwood,  the  most  important  softwood 
species,  is  estimated  at  25.0  million  cords — 12 
percent  higher  than  in  1968.  In  contrast  the 
output  of  most  of  the  other  important  softwood 
species — spruce,  true  firs,  hemlocks,  jack  pine, 
and  Douglas-fir — is  expected  to  show  some  de- 
cline. 

Hardwood  roundwood  production  is  estimated 
at  12.2  million  cords  in  1969 — 5  percent  above 
that  of  1968  and  69  percent  higher  than  the  cut 
in  1959.  Soft-textured  species,  such  as  the  gum, 
aspen,  yellow-poplar,  and  cottonwoods,  account 
for  most  of  the  hardwood  cut.  But  the  use  of 
hardwoods,  such  as  oak,  has  been  rising  rapidly, 
and  these  species  now  account  for  about  half 
of  the  hardwood  production  in  some  areas  in 
the  East. 

Production  of  chips  8  used  for  pulping  is  esti- 
mated at  18.5  million  cords  in  1969 — some  11 
percent  greater  than  in  1968.  During  the  last 
10  years,  chip  production  has  increased  by  about 
11.7  percent  a  year.  Most  of  the  chips  are  pro- 
duced from  slabs,  edgings,  veneer  cores,  and 
other  coarse  residues  of  sawmills,  veneer  mills, 
and  other  wood-using  plants.  However,  a  grow- 
ing proportion  of  the  chips  received  by  pulp 
mills,  especially  in  the  South,  is  being  produced 
from  roundwood  at  chipping  installations 
located  near  timber  supplies. 

Timber   resource   can    support   higher   pulp- 
wood cut 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  growth 


8  Estimates  of  round  pulpwood  production  are  based 
on  reported  receipts  at  pulp  mills.  Because  an  increasing 
volume  of  roundwood  is  being  used  to  produce  chips  at 
locations  away  from  mills,  the  recent  data  on  round- 
wood  production  understate  the  actual  volume  of  round- 
wood  being  used  for  pulping. 


in  the  use  of  sawdust  and  other  fine  residues  in 
pulping.  The  availability  of  large  volumes  of 
these  fine  residues  and  continuing  technological 
advances  in  pulping  such  material  suggest 
further  rapid  increases  in  the  quantities  used. 

In  addition  to  fine  residues,  the  most  recent 
data  on  timber  resources  indicate  that  it  would 
be  economically  feasible  to  increase  round  pulp- 
wood production  substantially.  Hardwoods  in 
the  north  compose  a  major  part  of  the  available 
supplies.  The  remainder  consists  of  softwoods 
in  the  south  and  the  old-growth  stands  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  and  logging  residues  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Additional  volumes  of  round  pulpwood  also 
could  be  obtained  by  thinning  young  and  over- 
stocked stands.  Canada  also  has  the  potential 
to  produce  much  larger  quantities  of  pulpwood 
than  are  currently  being  harvested. 


Pulpwood  production  in  '69 
shows  4  million  cord  rise 
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41 .2  million  cords  of  pu/pwood  produced  in 
the  South  in  7969—7  7  percent  above 
1968 

Pulpwood  production  in  the  South  in  1969  is 
estimated  at  41.2  million  cords  (table  24,  fig. 
21).  This  is  another  record-breaking  level — 11 
percent  above  1968  and  81  percent  greater  than 
in  1959. 

Growth  in  pulpwood  production  in  the  South 
has  occurred  in  all  the  12  Southern  States.  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  most  rapid  increases 
have  been  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  these 
two  States  now  account  for  over  a  third  of  the 
pulpwood  produced  in  the  section. 

Small  decline  in  pulpwood  production  in  the 
West 

Pulpwood  production  in  the  West  in  1969  is 
estimated  at  12.1  million  cords,  a  little  below 
the  1968  output  of  12.3  million  cords  (table  24, 
fig.  21).  Chip  production,  largely  from  plant 
byproducts,  is  expected  to  be  over  8  million 
cords — about  three-fifths  of  the  total  output. 
•  of  the  roundwood  production  in  the  West 
is  from  softwoods,  but  production  of  hardwood 
roundwood,  chiefly  alder,  is  expected  to  be  about 
0.5  million  cords  in  1969.  Pulpwood  produc- 
tion in  the  West  is  concentrated  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States. 


Pulpwood  production  in  the  North  in  1969 
estimated  at  9.7  million  cords — slightly 
more  than  in  1968 

Pulpwood  production  in  the  North  in  1969  is 
estimated  at  9.7  million  cords.  This  is  only 
slightly  above  the  9.6  million  cords  produced 
in  1968  but  47  percent  higher  than  in  1959.  The 
largest  part  of  the  increase  in  pulpwood  harvest 
in  the  North  in  recent  years  has  consisted  of 
hardwoods.  Aspen  is  the  most  important  species 
harvested,  but  a  growing  part  of  the  cut  has 
been  the  dense  hardwoods,  such  as  birch,  maple, 
beech,  and  oak. 

Use  of  chipped  residues  in  the  North  has  in- 
creased from  about  69,000  cords  in  1954  to  over 
1.5  million  cords  in  1969. 

Pulpwood  prices  continue  slowly  rising  trend 

The  available  data  indicate  a  slow  rise  in 
pulpwood  prices  for  most  species  and  in  most 
areas  in  1969  (table  25,  fig.  22).  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  trend  that  has  been  generally  up- 
ward since  the  early  1960's.  For  example,  be- 
tween 1962  and  mid-1969  the  price  of  southern 
pine  pulpwood  in  Louisiana  increased  from 
$14.50  a  cord  to  $17.75  f.o.b.  car— a  rise  of  22 
percent.  In  this  same  period,  the  price  of  aspen 
delivered  at  mills  in  Wisconsin  rose  from  $12.75 
a  cord  to  $16.00 — an  increase  of  25  percent. 
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Species  State 

Southern  pine Louisiana  (9)   _    

Southern  hardwood . .  do 

Spruce  and  fir New  Hampshire  (northern) 

Hardwood    do 

Aspen Wisconsin    (70)    

Balsam  fir do 

Spruce    do    

Douglas-fir    -Oregon  (District  4)  *  (17). 

Alder    Washington  (western)   (67) 

1  F.o.b.   car. 

2  Delivered  at  mill. 

*  Oregon    District    4    consists    roughly    of    Lane,    Benton,    and    Linn     Counties. 


(13) 


Price  per  rough  cord 

1  $17.50-$17.70 

1  17.10-  17.50 

2  21.00-  26.00 
2  17.00-  20.75 
2  13.00-  19.00 
2  20.50-  24.00 
2  27.00-  30.00 

25.00 
2  16.00 


Pulpwood  stumpage  prices  for  most  species 
have  shown  a  small  rise  since  the  early  1960's 
(table  26).  In  Louisiana,  for  example,  southern 
pine  pulpwood  stumpage  increased  from  around 
$4.25  a  cord  in  the  early  1960's  to  about  $4.65 
in  mid-1969.  Hardwood  stumpage  prices  rose 
from  about  $1.55  a  cord  to  $1.90. 

The  above  increases  largely  reflect  inflation. 
Measured  in  constant  1957-59  dollars,  there  has 
been  little  change  in  prices  of  pulpwood  and 
pulpwood  stumpage  in  the  last  decade  or  so. 

Pulpwood  prices  vary  considerably  among 
species  and  regions  as  illustrated  in  the  tabula- 
tion above.  There  is  also  substantial  variation 
in  pulpwood  stumpage  prices  (page  10  and  table 
26).  In  general,  the  prices  are  highest  for  soft- 
woods, especially  the  long-fibered  northern 
species,  such  as  spruce  and  balsam  fir. 

Pulpwood  imports  down  22  percent  in  1969 
— exports  double 

Imports  of  pulpwood  in  1969  are  estimated 
at  1.1  million  cords — about  22  percent  under 
1968  (table  23).  In  the  last  two  decades  there 
has  not  been  a  trend  in  pulpwood  imports.  There 
has,  however,  been  substantial  fluctuation,  with 
volumes  ranging  from  1.1  to  2.5  million  cords. 


Most  pulpwood  imports  have  come  from  Canada, 
but  in  recent  years  substantial  quantities  (171 
thousand  cords  in  1968)  have  originated  in  the 
Bahamas. 

Exports  of  pulpwood  in  1969  are  estimated 
at  1.7  million  cords — about  46  percent  above 
those  of  1968  and  over  14  times  the  volume 
shipped  a  decade  ago.  The  increased  exports 
have  consisted  of  chips  going  to  Japan.  This 
trade  began  in  1965.  Since  then  chip  handling 
facilities  have  been  installed  at  several  places 
along  the  Pacific  coast  where  there  were  large 
quantities  of  chippable  wood  residues  at  saw- 
mills and  other  primary  wood  processing  plants. 

Imports  and  exports  of  wood  pulp,  paper, 
and  board  up 

The  United  States  carries  on  extensive 
trade  in  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  board.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  trade  in  1968  is  shown  in  the  tabu- 
lation below. 

The  trade  in  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  board  has 
been  growing  for  decades,  and  the  trend  is  con- 
tinuing in  1969.  Data  for  the  first  9  months  of 
the  year  indicate  that  the  pulpwood  equivalent 
of  the  imports  of  these  products  will  total  15.9 
million  cords  (table  23) .  This  is  8  percent  above 


Other  i 


Imports  Exports 

Item  

Total  Canada  Other  Total  Canada 

Thou-         Thou.        Thou-        Thou-  Thou-        Thou-        Thou-        Thou- 

sand sand  sand  sand  sand  sand  sand  sand 

tons  cords 2         tons  cords 2  tons         cords  2         tons         cords  2 

Paper:  3 

Newsprint    ...         .    6,462      8,207      6,178      7,846         284         361  129  164 

Other    .  262         351  161  216         101  135  400         536 

Total  . 

Board:'1 

Container  board 
Other    

Total 

Construction  paper 
and  board  

Total,  all  grades 
paper  and 

board  3    _  _ .  .    7,007      8,735      6,414      8,110         593         625        2,468      3,007         215 

Wood  pulp _    3,532      5,940      3,266      5,039         266         901        1,902      3,552  30 

1  Most    wood    pulp    and    paper   and    board    exports    go   to    western    Europe  and   Japan. 

2  The  pulpwood  equivalent  of  the  items  traded. 

3  Excludes  paper  and  board  products. 
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496 
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700 
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1,587 
315 

2,095 
189 

15 
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20 
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1,572 
213 

2,074 
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1,785 

2,202 

255 

155 

59 

36 

196 

119 

37 

23 
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12 
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12 

2,808 
3,495 
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196S.  and  41  percent  more  than  the  volume 
imported  10  years  ago. 

The  pulpwood  equivalent  of  the  exports  of 
pulp,  paper,  and  board  in  1969  is  estimated  at 
7.0  million  cords — 1  percent  more  than  in  1968 
and  2.9  times  those  in  1959. 

In  recent  years  the  pulpwood  equivalent  of 
net  imports  of  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  board  have 
been  dropping  rapidly  in  response  to  the  rapid 
growth  in  exports.  Nonetheless  net  imports  of 
8.9  million  cords  in  1969  still  account  for  about 
12  percent  of  all  pulpwood  consumed  in  the 
country. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  I'.S.  imports  of 
wood  pulp,  paper,  and  board  are  from  Canada. 
Most  exports  move  to  Western  Europe  and  the 
Far  East,  mainly  Japan.  Recent  FAO  studies  of 
these  and  other  regions  of  the  world  (22,  28, 
.  |  i  indicate  the  likelihood  of  substantial  in- 
creases in  demand  for  wood  pulp,  paper,  and 
board.  These  studies  also  show  that  wood  sup- 
plies in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  not 
large  enough  to  meet  prospective  demands. 
Tnus,  these  areas  must  depend  on  sources  of 
supply,  such  as  Canada,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the 
United  States  for  more  and  more  pulpwood, 
wood  pulp,  paper,  and  board. 

Although  exports  of  pulp  products  are  likely 
to  increase  further,  imports  too,  especially 
newsprint  and  wood  pulp,  are  expected  to  rise 
substantially.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
will  remain  a  net  pulp  and  paper  importer 
although  the  volume  is  likely  to  continue  the 
downward  trend  of  recent  years. 

Pulpwood  consumption  in  U.S.  mills  up  6 
percent  in  1969 — o  new  record  at  63.5 
million  cords 

Pulpwood  consumption  in  U.S.  mills  in  1969 
is  estimated  at  63.5  million  cords  (table  23,  fig. 
23).  This  is  a  record  figure  exceeding  1968 
consumption  by  6  percent  and  that  of  1959  by 
64  percent. 

Growth  in  the  demand  for  pulpwood  has  not 
been  uniform  among  the  various  sections  of  the 
country.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  production 
increases  by  section  (table  24,  fig.  21).  These 
different  growth  rates  are  expected  to  continue 
in  the  period  immediately  ahead,  including  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  South.  Over  the  longer  run, 
however,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  acceleration 
in  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  North  in 
response  to  the  relatively  favorable  timber 
supply  situation  in  that  section. 

Recent  projections  show  demand  for  pulp- 
wood continuing  to  increase  rapidly 

Current  and  expected  trends  in  economic 
activity  indicate  some  decrease  in  pulpwood 
consumption  in  1970.  In  the  longer  run  how- 
ever, the  outlook  is  for  very  large  growth.  The 


Pulpwood  consumption  up 
6  percent  -  '69  at  new  high 


Figure  23 


most  recent  Forest  Service  analysis,  for  exam- 
ple, shows  that  demand  in  1985  will  be  about 
1.7  times  the  current  level  of  consumption. 

This  large  projected  growth  in  demand  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  rising  costs  and  prices 
for  pulpwood.  In  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  the 
increases  in  prices  paid  for  pulpwood  have  been 
small  in  comparison  with  the  very  large  in- 
creases in  pulpwood  production.  This  partly  re- 
flects progress  in  pulpwood  production  tech- 
nology, some  shifts  in  costs  to  pulp  mills,  and 
greater  utilization  of  residues  of  other  wood- 
using  plants  and  less  desirable  hardwood  spe- 
cies. Further  adaptations  in  using  available 
wood  supplies,  such  as  fine  sawmill  residues  and 
hardwoods,  appear  feasible. 

Future  price  trends  for  pulpwood  will  thus 
depend  in  part  on  investments  in  research  de- 
signed to  develop  means  of  using  available  wood 
supplies  and  achieving  potential  cost  reductions. 
They  will  also  depend  on  the  level  of  investment 
in  forest  management  programs,  especially 
those  concerned  with:  (1)  increasing  timber 
supplies  by  planting  or  seeding  of  productive 
sites;  (2)  reducing  timber  losses  by  increased 
protection  from  fire,  insects,  and  disease;  and 
(3)  developing  the  remaining  timber  resources 
in  the  West  and  in  Canada. 
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PLYWOOD  AND  VENEER  LOG  PRODUCTION,  PRICES, 
TRADE,  AND  CONSUMPTION 


Plywood  production  down  slightly  in  '69 

Softwood  plywood  production  in  1969  is  esti- 
mated at  14.1  billion  square  feet  (%-inch  basis) 
(table  27,  fig.  24) .  This  is  a  little  under  the  14.3 
billion  feet  produced  in  1968  but  1.8  times  pro- 
duction in  1959. 

Softwood  plywood  production  is  concentrated 
in  the  West — chiefly  in  Oregon.  But  output  has 
been  rising  rapidly  in  the  South  since  1963, 
the  year  when  the  first  plywood  plant  began 
operation.  In  1969  production  in  the  South 
reached  an  estimated  2.8  billion  square  feel: — 
about  20  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  output. 

Hardwood  plywood  production  in  1969  is 
estimated  at  1.6  billion  square  feet  (%-inch 
basis) — 5  percent  under  1968  and  21  percent 
under  the  2.1  billion  feet  produced  in  1966 — 
the  peak  production  year  (table  27,  fig.  24).  In 
the  1950's  hardwood  plywood  production  aver- 
aged about  1.5  billion  square  feet  a  year.  Be- 
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tween  1961  and  1966,  however,  production  in- 
creased from  1.3  to  2.1  billion  square  feet — a 
rise  of  about  6.4  percent  per  year. 

Softwood  plywood  prices  dropped  rapidly  in 
the  spring  of  '69 — not  much  change 
since  mid-year 

The  wholesale  price  index  (1957-59  =  100) 
for  softwood  plywood  in  December  1969  was 
91.9  (table  17,  fig.  25).  This  was  49  percent 
below  the  peak  of  180.6  attained  in  February 
1969 — following  a  sharp  rise  in  the  latter  part 
of  1968  and  early  1969. 

The  rapid  rise  in  softwood  plywood  prices 
largely  reflected  the  combined  effects  of  an  in- 
crease in  demand  resulting  from  growth  in 
the  volume  of  residential  construction  and  other 
kinds  of  economic  activity;  constraints  on  sup- 
ply from  adverse  weather  and  temporary  short- 
ages of  freight  cars,  labor,  and  logs;  and  ex- 
pectations of  large  future  increases  in  demand. 
In  turn,  the  very  rapid  drop  in  the  spring  of 
1969  was  apparently  caused  by  a  decrease  in 
demand  due  to  the  decline  in  residential  con- 
struction and  an  easing  of  the  constraints  on 
supply. 

There  has  been  a  general  downward  trend 
in  softwood  plywood  prices  relative  to  the  gen- 
eral price  level  in  the  last  couple  of  decades. 
Between  1950  and  1967,  for  example,  the  rela- 
tive wholesale  price  index  (1957-59  =  100)  of 
softwood  plywood  dropped  from  140.0  to  77.5 
— a  decrease  of  45  percent  (table  18). 

As  illustrated  in  figure  25,  softwood  plywood 
prices  also  fell  relative  to  softwood  lumber 
prices.  Part  of  the  very  fast  rise  in  the  use  of 
softwood  plywood,  including  the  rapid  displace- 
ment of  softwood  lumber  in  sheathing  and 
subflooring  in  residential  construction  in  the 
1950's  and  early  1960's,  can  be  attributed  to 
this  decline. 

Not  much  change  in  the  wholesale  price 
index  of  hardwood  plywood  but  relative 
prices  have  declined 

The  wholesale  price  index  of  domestically 
produced  hardwood  plywood  in  December  1969 
was  102.4  (1957-59  =  100)  (table  17,  fig.  25). 
Current  hardwood  plywood  price  levels  have 
been  maintained  without  significant  change 
since  the  early  1950's.  The  average  price  of 
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Figure  25 


imported  plywood  and  veneer  has  also  shown 
little  change. 

Although  there  has  not  been  a  trend  in  actual 
prices,  hardwood  plywood  prices  relative  to  all 
commodities  and  to  some  competing  materials 
such  as  hardwood  lumber  have  declined  (table 
18).  Since  1953,  for  example,  the  relative  price 
index  (1957-59  =  100)  has  fallen  from  111.5  to 
89.0  (December  1969).  As  with  softwood  ply- 
wood, this  decline  has  presumably  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  rapid  rise  in  consumption 
of  hardwood  plywood  in  construction  and  manu- 
facturing. 

No  significant  imports  of  softwood  plywood 
—exports  small  but  growing 

Imports  of  softwood  plywood — 23  million 
square  feet  in  1969 — have  never  been  signifi- 
cant (table  27).  Exports  estimated  at  190  mil- 
lion square  feet  in  1969  are  also  small.  There 
has,  however,  been  some  growth  in  recent  years, 
especially  in  1969,  when  exports  nearly  tripled. 

Hardwood    plywood    imports    up    in    '69 — 
veneer  imports  down 

Hardwood  plywood  imports  in  1969  are  esti- 
mated at  2.4  billion  square  feet  (%-inch  basis). 


This  is  25  percent  more  than  in  1968  and  over 
2.5  times  imports  in  1959  (table  27).  The  in- 
crease in  hardwood  plywood  imports  in  the  last 
decade  has  been  a  continuation  of  a  trend  that 
has  been  rising  since  the  late  1940's.  In  contrast 
hardwood  plywood  exports,  expected  to  be  about 
17  million  square  feet  in  1969,  have  not  shown 
much  change. 

In  1968  about  30  percent  of  the  hardwood 
plywood  imports  came  from  Korea,  22  percent 
from  Taiwan,  and  24  percent  from  Japan.  The 
Philippines  supplies  another  16  percent.  Most 
of  the  remaining  imports  originated  in  Western 
Europe  and  Canada. 

Imports  by  country  of  origin  have  shown 
substantial  changes.  In  the  1950's  hardwood 
plywood  imports  from  Japan  grew  from  5  mil- 
lion square  feet  to  over  800  million  square  feet 
(surface  measure) — a  level  that  was  main- 
tained with  some  fluctuation  through  1967 
(table  28,  fig.  26) .  The  large  additional  volumes 
imported  in  the  1960's  came  from  the  Philip- 
pines, Taiwan,  and  Korea.  The  growth  in  im- 
ports from  Korea  was  especially  rapid  in  this 
period,  rising  from  less  than  a  million  square 
feet  in  1960  to  1,167  million  square  feet  in  1968 
(surface  measure). 
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Figure  26 

Lauan  composed  about  81  percent  of  the 
hardwood  plywood  imports  in  1968  and  most  of 
the  increased  imports  since  1950  have  been  of 
this  species.  Birch  plywood,  chiefly  from  Fin- 
land, Japan,  and  Canada,  accounted  for  another 
9  percent  of  the  hardwood  imports  in  1968. 
Imports  of  this  species  have  also  been  showing 
rapid  growth.  The  remaining  imports,  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  1968,  largely  consisted  of 
sen,  shiva,  mahogany,  and  other  tropical  hard- 
woods. 

Imports  of  hardwood  veneer,  used  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture  of  hardwood  plywood  in  U.S. 
mills,  are  expected  to  be  2  billion  square  feet 
(surface  measure)  in  1969.  This  is  8  percent 
less  than  in  1968  but  about  two  times  the  volume 
in  1959  (table  29).  Hardwood  veneer  exports 
in  1969  are  estimated  at  200  million  square  feet 
(surface  measure) — 15  percent  above  1968  and 
about  quadruple  average  exports  in  the  1950's 
and  early  1960's. 

The  drop  in  hardwood  veneer  imports  in 
1969  is  a  reversal  of  an  upward  trend  that  be- 
gan in  the  late  1940's  when  they  were  averaging 
less  than  100  million  square  feet  a  year.  Tropi- 
cal species,  chiefly  lauan  from  the  Philippines 
and  Southeast  Asia,  compose  about  three-fifths 
of  the  imports  (table  30).  Most  of  the  remain- 
ing volume  consists  of  birch  and  maple  from 
Canada. 


The  huge  tropical  hardwood  forests  of  South 
Asia,  Oceania,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  have 
the  capability  of  supplying  additional  demands 
for  both  hardwood  plywood  and  veneer.  These 
forests  also  could  supply  high  quality  lumber 
and  other  hardwood  products.  Future  trends  in 
United  States  imports  from  these  areas  will 
depend  on  many  factors,  including  political  and 
economic  development,  world  markets,  and  the 
supply  and  comparative  costs  of  domestic  hard- 
wood timber. 

Small  decline  in  softwood  plywood  consump- 
tion 

Softwood  plywood  consumption  in  1969  is 
estimated  at  13.9  billion  square  feet  (%-inch 
basis)  (table  27,  fig.  24).  This  is  3  percent  be- 
low 1968  consumption.  This  decline,  and  a 
similar  one  in  1967,  are  reversals  of  the  steep 
upward  trend  of  the  1950's  and  early  1960's 
when  use  was  rising  by  nearly  9  percent  per 
year. 

The  major  cause  of  the  decline  in  consump- 
tion in  1967  and  1969  was  the  drop  in  residential 
construction — the  market  for  roughly  a  third 
of  the  softwood  plywood  consumed.  It  has  also 
reflected  a  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  substitution 
of  softwood  plywood  for  lumber  and  other  ma- 
terials. 

A  large  part  of  the  rapid  growth  in  softwood 
plywood  consumption  in  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's  was  attributable  to  substitution  for 
lumber,  particularly  in  sheathing  and  subfloor- 
ing  in  residential  construction  and  in  concrete 
formwork.  Data  obtained  from  studies  of  wood 
use  in  single-family  residential  construction  in- 
dicate that  much  of  the  potential  substitution 
in  that  use  has  taken  place. 

This  suggests  that  the  high  rates  of  increase 
in  consumption  that  held  in  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's  are  likely  to  slacken  off.  Total  use  of 
softwood  plywood  is  expected  to  go  on  rising 
but  more  in  line  with  projected  growth  in  resi- 
dential and  other  types  of  construction  and 
manufacturing.  This,  of  course,  means  that  very 
substantial  increases  are  in  prospect  because  the 
latest  projections  indicate  very  rapid  growth  in 
these  markets. 

Hardwood  plywood  consumption  continuing 
upward  trend 

Hardwood  plywood  consumption  in  1969  is 
estimated  at  4.0  billion  square  feet  (table  27, 
fig.  24).  This  is  10  percent  above  1968 — a  rate 
of  growth  somewhat  above  the  average  annual 
increase  of  7.7  percent  in  the  1959-68  decade. 
Longrun  projections  of  growth  in  construction 
and  the  manufacture  of  furniture  indicate 
further  rapid  growth  increases  in  hardwood 
plywood  consumption. 
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In  1969  about  three-fifths  of  the  U.S.  con- 
sumption of  hardwood  plywood  and  veneer  (as 
measured  in  cubic  feet  roundwood  equivalent) 
will  be  supplied  by  imports,  either  in  the  form 
of  plywood  or  veneer.  This  is  a  major  change 
from  the  early  1950's  when  imports  accounted 
for  less  than  5  percent  of  U.S.  consumption. 
This  change  was  apparently  caused  in  part  by 
a  scarcity  of  high-quality  hardwood  timber  of 
preferred  species  in  the  United  States. 

Consumption  of  hardboard  and  particleboard 
up  in  '69 

Hardboard  production  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1969  was  1.2  million  tons — 15  per- 
cent above  the  corresponding  period  in  1968. 
This  rise,  along  with  an  increase  in  imports, 
indicates  that  consumption  in  1969  will  be 
substantially  above  1968,  although  there  were 
indications  of  a  softening  market  late  in  the 
year.  The  rise  in  1969  is  continuation  of  a  trend 
that  has  been  increasing  fairly  steadily.  For 
example,  in  the  1959-68  decade,  consumption 
rose  from  0.8  million  tons  to  1.4  million  tons 
(table  22  i. 

The  available  information  indicates  that  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  particleboard  in 
1969  was  following  about  the  same  trend  as 
hardboard — up  sharply  during  the  first  part  of 
the  year  but  slowing  down  in  the  last  part.  In 
the  late  1950's  and  1960's  particleboard  con- 
sumption showed  very  rapid  growth  with  total 
use  rising  from  around  250  million  square  feet 
nch  basis)  in  1958  to  1.4  billion  square  feet 
in  1968  (table  22). 

Hardboard  is  used  in  construction  for  siding, 
paneling,  and  for  miscellaneous  purposes  such 
as  gable  ends,  concrete  forms,  decking,  and 
underlayment.  It  is  also  used  in  manufacturing, 
mostly  in  the  furniture  industry.  About  40  per- 
cent of  the  particleboard  produced  in  1968  was 
underlayment  grade — chiefly  used  in  residential 
construction.  The  balance  was  industrial  board. 

The  wholesale  price  index  for  hardboard  has 
not  shown  much  change  since  the  late  1950's 
(table  17),  fluctuating  around  100.0  (1957-59  = 
100).  In  contrast  particleboard  prices  rose 
rapidly  in  late  1968  and  early  1969,  reaching 
a  peak  in  April  (table  17) .  After  that  there  was 
a  fast  drop  and  prices  in  December  1969  were 
near  the  levels  prevailing  before  the  increase 
began. 

Softwood  veneer  log  production  shows  small 
drop 

Softwood  veneer  (peeler)  log  production  in 
1969  is  estimated  at  about  5.9  billion  board  feet 
(table  31,  fig.  27).  This  is  slightly  below  the 
1968  cut  of  6.0  billion  feet  but  1.7  times  the 
output  of  10  years  ago. 
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Figure  27 

Douglas-fir  composed  about  three-quarters  of 
the  logs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  softwood 
plywood  and  veneer  in  1968.  An  increasing 
variety  of  other  softwoods  are  being  utilized, 
however,  including  western  hemlock,  western 
pines,  larch,  true  firs,  redwood,  cedar,  and 
southern  pine. 

The  use  of  southern  pine  logs  has  been  show- 
ing an  especially  rapid  rise  in  the  last  few  years. 
This  has  had  an  increasing  impact  on  growth- 
cut  balances  in  some  areas  in  the  South,  such 
as  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Resource  data  as 
of  1967  indicated,  however,  that  there  was  a 
surplus  of  pine  growth  over  cut  in  many  other 
areas  in  the  South.  And  with  larger  investments 
in  research  and  timber  management  programs, 
supplies  of  softwood  timber  for  industry  could 
be  substantially  increased  in  all  areas  in  this 
section. 

Not  much  change  in  hardwood  veneer  log 
production 

Hardwood  veneer  log  production  in  1969  is 
estimated  at  0.4  billion  board  feet  (table  31, 
fig.  27) .  This  is  near  the  cut  in  1968  but  only 
about  half  that  of  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's  when  production  was  running  between 
0.8  and  0.9  billion  board  feet  a  year. 

The  most  recent  data  indicate  a  growing 
scarcity  of  large-sized  high-quality  hardwood 
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timber  of  species  preferred  for  veneer  and 
plywood  in  the  South.  The  volume  of  hardwood 
timber  in  the  larger  diameter  classes  and  for 
most  of  the  preferred  species  has  been  increas- 
ing in  the  North,  however,  and  this  points  to 
a  possible  future  rise  in  veneer  log  harvests  in 
that  section. 

Veneer  log  prices  generally  up 

Scattered  data  in  State  forest  product  price 
reports  indicate  that  veneer  log  prices  in  1969 
are  generally  above  those  of  1968.  There  were 
some  small  declines  in  some  northern  hardwood 
species  such  as  maple  and  basswood,  but  prices 
increased  for  most  other  species. 

The  rise  in  prices  in  1969  was  a  continuation 
of  a  trend  that  has  been  upward  for  several 
years  (tables  32  and  33).  Between  1963  and 
1968,  for  example,  the  price  of  Douglas-fir 
peelers  (veneer  logs)  increased  by  roughly  30 
percent. 


The  price  increases  have  been  very  large  for 
some  of  the  preferred  hardwood  veneer  log 
species.  For  example,  the  price  of  prime  walnut 
logs — 24  to  28  inches  in  diameter — in  southern 
Indiana  rose  from  around  $770  per  thousand 
board  feet  in  1963  to  a  reported  $1,367  per 
thousand  board  feet  in  1968.  White  oak  logs  in 
Illinois  increased  from  about  $80  in  1963  to 
$194  per  thousand  board  feet  in  1969. 

There  is  wide  variation  in  hardwood  veneer 
log  prices  among  species  and  different  areas  of 
the  country,  as  illustrated  in  tables  32  and  33 
and  the  tabulation  below. 

The  highest  prices  are  paid  for  the  species 
used  in  making  the  face  veneers  in  demand  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  furniture,  paneling,  and 
other  similar  goods  where  appearance  is  impor- 
tant. The  lowest  prices  are  paid  for  species 
commonly  used  for  container  veneer. 


Price  per  thousand 
Species  State  board  feet 

Walnut Illinois   (8)    .  .  i  $700.00-$l,100.00 

White  oak do 

Bottomland  hardwoods do 

Basswood Minnesota 

Douglas-fir : 

No.  1  peelers Oregon  ( District  4 ) 

No.  2  peelers do 

No.  3  peelers do 

Douglas-fir,  grade  1 Washington    (western) 

Hemlock do 


(10) 


(17) 


(67) 3  120.00 


150.00- 

250.00 

-  50.00- 

80.00 

80.00- 

125.00 

140.00 

130.00 

110.00 

120.00- 

129.00 

-1  77.00- 

95.00 

1  Face  veneer  quality  logs,  f .o.b.  mill. 

2  Container  veneer  quality  logs,  f.o.b.  mill. 

3  Delivered  at  mill. 

*  Oregon  District  4  consists  roughly  of  Lane,  Benton,  and  Linn  Counties. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TIMBER  PRODUCTS  PRODUCTION, 

PRICES,  AND  TRADE 


No  trend  in  the  total  use  of  roundwood  for 
miscellaneous  industrial  products — indi- 
vidual products  show  divergent  move- 
ments 

Production  of  miscellaneous  industrial  round- 
wood  products,  i.e.,  cooperage  logs,  poles  and 
piling,  fenceposts,  mine  timber,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  other  products,  such  as  hewn  ties,  box 
bolts,  excelsior  bolts,  turnery  bolts,  shingle  bolts, 


charcoal  wood,  and  farm  poles,  is  estimated  at 
around  550  million  cubic  feet  in  1969  (table  2). 
This  volume  is  not  significantly  different  from 
the  average  of  recent  years. 

The  relative  importance  of  individual  prod- 
ucts is  indicated  in  the  tabulation  below.  These 
data  also  show  trends  in  the  production  of  the 
more  important  products.  Poles  have  been  the 
only  product  showing  a  consistent  upward 
movement. 


Product 

Cooperage 

Piling 

Poles 

Posts 

Mine  timbers 

Other  industrial  products 

All  miscellaneous  products 


Standard  unit  o]  measure  195& 

Million  board  feet  355.3 

Million  linear  feet  41.2 

Million  pieces   .  6.5 

do  30G.0 

.  Million  cubic  feet  81.0 

do  235.2 

do  698.8 


1962 

1961, 

1967 

216.0 

219.3 

223.8 

41.5 

38.6 

49.6 

6.7 

7.:: 

7.7 

168.7 

136.0 

136.5 

48.4 

30.2 

36.9 

157.6 

265.3 

203.6 

465.4 

540.3 

517.5 

Fuelwood  production  continues  decline 

Round  fuelwood  production  in  1969  is  esti- 
mated at  725  million  cubic  feet — somewhat 
under  the  volume  produced  in  1968.  Fuelwood 
consumption  dropped  sharply  in  the  first  five 
decades  of  the  present  century  because  of  the 
substitution  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  electricity  in 
home  cooking,  heating,  and  industrial  uses. 
However,  in  recent  years  substantial  markets 
have  developed  in  metropolitan  areas  for  fire- 
place wood,  and  the  expected  increases  in  in- 
come, population,  and  residential  construction 
indicate  this  market  may  continue. 


Fragmentary  price  information  indicates  gen- 
erally rising  trends  for  miscellaneous 
timber  products 

The  fragmentary  price  information  available 
for  miscellaneous  industrial  timber  products  is 
illustrated  in  the  tabulation  below.  Historical 
data  of  this  kind  indicate  that  prices  of  most 
miscellaneous  products  have  been  rising. 

Fuelwood  prices  have  also  been  rising  and  in 
some  metropolitan  markets  are  now  $75  or  more 
per  cord  (delivered  to  the  consumer). 


State 

Ohio    |  I  6  | 


Product 

Charcoal  wood,  unpeeled  hardwood 
Cooperage  (white  oak)  : 
Boll 

Heading  Illinois   (8)    . 

Stave  do 

Handle  stock : 

Ash  .    Ohio    (16) 

Poles : 

Southern  pine  Louisiana  (9) 


Unit  of  measure 


Ton 


.  Chord  foot 

. .  do 


Price 

1  $3.50-$  4.00 


-  .60- 

-  .75- 


1.00 
1.20 


Douglas-fir  Washington    (67) 


Thousand  board  feet. .  J  115.00-170.00 

30-foot  poles ■'<  2.45-     3.65 

50-foot  poles  :!  13.60-  17.50 

70-foot  poles  3  50.15-  55.25 

60-foot  poles 2  30.00 

90-foot  poles 2  82.80 


1  Delivered  at  local  points. 

aF.o.b.  mil]. 

3  F.o.b.  right-of-way. 
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NAVAL  STORES  PRODUCTION,  PRICES,  TRADE, 
AND  CONSUMPTION 


Rosin  and  turpentine  production  declining 

Overall  domestic  rosin  production  in  the  1969 
crop  year  ending  March  31,  1970,  is  estimated 
at  about  1.77  million  drums  (520  lbs.  net  each) , 
the  lowest  in  17  years.  Output  has  declined  four 
consecutive  years  and  in  1969  is  likely  to  be 
down  4  percent  from  the  previous  year  and  14 
percent  from  1965  (table  34,  fig.  28).  Since 
1965,  an  increase  of  about  30  percent  in  the 
production  of  tall  oil  rosin  has  been  far  out- 
weighed by  decreases  of  about  68  percent  in 
gum  rosin  and  22  percent  in  steam  distilled 
(SD)  wood  rosin  output.  Rosin  production  in 
1969  is  expected  to  divide  percentagewise  47- 
46-7  among  steam  distilled,  tall  oil,  and  gum 
rosins. 

Despite  an  estimated  increase  of  close  to  20 
percent  in  the  average  price  of  crude  pine  gum 
during  the  1969  crop  year  over  the  previous 
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year,  crude  gum  and,  consequently,  gum  rosin 
output  is  down  about  one-third.  Gum  labor  has 
retired,  migrated  to  the  North  and  Far  West,  or 
been  employed  by  local  industries.  Although 
prices  may  be  even  more  favorable  in  1970,  the 
outlook  for  a  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  in 
gum  production  is  not  bright.  Similarly,  higher 
prices  have  failed  not  only  to  increase  output  of 
steam  distilled  wood  rosin,  but  to  halt  the  de- 
cline in  production.  This  segment  of  the  indus- 
try is  also  plagued  by  labor  problems  as  well  as 
by  steeply  increasing  costs  of  harvesting  dwin- 
dling and  increasingly  scattered  stump  supplies 
in  the  western  Gulf  States.  Steam  distilled 
output  is  expected  to  continue  to  trend  down- 
ward in  the  1970's  although  the  decline  is 
unlikely  to  be  as  steep  as  in  the  past  year. 

Following  2  years  of  relatively  static  pro- 
duction, tall  oil  rosin  output  should  increase 
about  14  percent  in  1969.  Growth  in  the  1970's 
will  approximate  that  of  the  sulphate  pulp  and 
paper  industry  and  should  average  about  5  per- 
cent annually. 

Total  U.S.  turpentine  production  in  1969  is 
estimated  at  617  thousand  barrels  (50  gallons 
each),  about  5  percent  below  output  the  pre- 
vious year  and  the  lowest  production  since  1960 
(table  34,  fig.  29).  Gum  and  steam  distilled 
turpentine  production  closely  follow  the  output 
trends  in  corresponding  types  of  rosin.  How- 
ever, increases  in  production  of  sulphate  tur- 
pentine generally  are  smaller  than  for  tall  oil 
rosin  output.  Sulphate  turpentine  is  expected 
to  comprise  78  percent  of  the  total  1969  U.S. 
production,  steam  distilled  wood  turpentine  16 
percent,  and  gum  turpentine  6  percent. 

Rosin    and    turpentine    prices    continue    to 
increase 

Recently,  gum  naval  stores  prices  have  risen 
faster  than  the  wholesale  price  index  of  all 
commodities  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (fig.  30).  Gum  rosin  and  crude  pine 
gum  prices  have  exceeded  the  BLS  index  since 
1959.  The  price  of  gum  turpentine,  below  the 
BLS  index  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixties 
decade,  has  soared  far  above  it  in  the  past  2 
years. 

The  domestic  price  of  gum  rosin  is  expected 
to  average  about  $11.85  per  cwt.  in  drums,  f.o.b. 
processing  plants,  during  the  1969  crop  year,  an 
increase  of  about  13  percent  over  the  average 
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for  1968.  A  further  but  somewhat  more  moder- 
ate rise  is  likely  in  1970,  assuming  no  more  than 
a  3-percent  increase  in  world  production  and 
continuance  of  current  sales  policies  for  U.S. 
price  support  stocks.  This  price  strength  stems 
from  the  excess  of  requirements  over  new 
production,  a  trend  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  the  past  4  years.  Between  November  1968 
and  November  1969,  the  advance  has  been 
greatest  for  WW  grade  (23  percent)  and  least 
for  grade  M  (11  percent).  For  1970,  the  most 
substantial  rise  is  likely  to  be  in  WG  and 
medium  grades  of  rosin.  Prices  of  steam  dis- 
tilled wood  rosin  and  tall  oil  rosin  generally 
have  followed  the  same  trends  as  gum  rosin 
prices. 

Prices  of  gum  rosin  from  overseas  sources  in 
1969  increased  more  rapidly  than  U.S.  gum 
rosin  prices.  Consequently,  much  of  the  sub- 
stantial price  premium  which  persisted  since 
the  early  1960's  for  U.S.  gum  rosin  in  the 
domestic  market  as  compared  with  the  world 
market  was  eliminated  in  1969.  In  at  least  one 
instance  (Greek  mediums)  foreign  prices  re- 
cently exceeded  those  for  U.S.  gum.  At  numer- 
ous intervals,  Western  European  and  Chinese 
gum  rosins  were  withdrawn  from  the  market 
as  a  result  of  forward  selling  and  consumer 
inventory  accumulations. 


The  U.S.  gum  turpentine  price  continues  to 
increase  and  is  expected  to  average  about  $1.12 
per  gallon  (f.o.b.  tank  cars  at  processing 
plants)  in  the  1969  crop  year,  compared  with 
$0,770  in  1968  and  $0,574  in  1967.  This  would 
be  the  highest  price  since  1922.  The  average  for 
November  1969  was  $1,174.  These  high  prices, 
together  with  low  supplies,  appear  to  have 
reduced  domestic  disappearance  and  have  stim- 
ulated research  for  development  of  substitutes, 
not  only  for  turpentine  but  for  its  alpha  and 
beta  pinene  fractions.  Further  substantial  price 
advances  are  likely  to  accelerate  this  trend  and, 
eventually,  depress  prices. 

Rosin  and  turpentine  exports  lower 

A  decline  is  anticipated  during  the  1969  crop 
year  in  U.S.  exports  of  rosin  and  turpentine. 
This  reflects  reduced  domestic  supplies  of  these 
commodities. 

U.S.  rosin  exports  during  the  period  April 
through  October  totaled  about  370  thousand 
drums,  about  15  percent  below  the  level  during 
the  same  period  in  1968.  Because  of  the  dock 
strike  during  the  winter  of  1968-69,  reduction 
in  exports  for  the  crop  year  as  a  whole  is  apt  to 
be  smaller  than  for  the  April-October  period. 

Still  lower  U.S.  rosin  exports  are  likely  in  the 
1970's,  judging  from  supply  trends.  U.S.  stocks 
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of  free  gum,  steam  distilled  wood,  and  tall  oil 
rosins  are  near  minimum  levels.  Price  support 
stocks  of  gum  rosin  are  declining  rapidly  and 
probably  will  be  gone  in  about  2  years. 
Domestic  production  is  unlikely  to  advance  sub- 
stantially over  the  current  level.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  assuming  continuance  of  the 
current  level  of  domestic  rosin  consumption, 
exports  will  probably  trend  downward  during 
the  next  several  years.  U.S.  exports  are  expected 
to  be  replaced  by  rosin  produced  in  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Mainland  China  and  substitute 
products.  Also,  there  has  been  resumption  of  a 
shift  to  fortified  size  which  enables  paper  manu- 
facturers to  reduce  the  ratio  of  size  to  paper. 

During  1968,  U.S.  rosin  exports  accounted  for 
about  48  percent  of  estimated  world  trade 
(table  35)  and  for  31  percent  of  total  U.S.  rosin 
disappearance.  About  88  percent  of  U.S.  rosin 
exports  were  directed  to  Japan,  West  Germany, 
Netherlands,  U.K.,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Brazil  in  descending  order  of  importance.  This 
trade  pattern  has,  for  the  most  part,  carried 
over  into  1969. 

World  rosin  production  totaled  an  estimated 
4.21  million  drums  in  1968,  about  1  percent 
above  1967  output  level,  but  about  1  percent 
below  the  average  for  the  5-year  period  1963-67 
(table  36).  The  increase  in  1968  output  inter- 
rupted two  successive  decreases  in  annual  world 
production.  However,  a  53,000  drum  production 
decrease  from  the  1968  level  to  4.16  million 
drums  is  projected  for  1969.  Decreases  in  U.S. 
and  Western  European  production  should  more 
than  offset  reported  increased  output  in  Main- 
land China,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Netherlands. 

Next  to  the  U.S.,  Portugal,  Mainland  China, 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  Greece,  in  that  order,  are  the 
principal  exporters  of  rosin. 

The  importance  of  the  export  market  to  U.S. 
turpentine  producers  is  waning.  Exports  during 
the  past  3  crop  years  averaged  only  5  percent  of 
total  U.S.  disappearance  and  accounted  for 
barely  10  percent  of  world  turpentine  trade.  In 
contrast,  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixties,  the 
U.S.  share  in  world  turpentine  exports  averaged 
about  28  percent  annually.  About  41  percent  of 
U.S.  turpentine  exports  in  1968  went  to  Canada 
while  West  Germany  received  14  percent.  Des- 
tinations in  1969  through  September  are  more 
scattered,  although  Canada  and  West  Germany 
remain  the  principal  markets  and  together  ac- 
count for  about  37  percent  of  U.S.  exports. 

Portugal,  the  U.S.S.R.,  China,  Finland, 
Sweden,  and  the  U.S.  were,  in  that  order,  the 
principal  exporters  of  turpentine  in  1968.  This 
situation  may  change  in  1969  since  a  large  part 
of  Portugal's  turpentine  was  consumed  in  a 
fractionating  plant,  leaving  less  whole  turpen- 
tine available  for  export.  With  U.S.  availabili- 
ties severely  limited,  the  bulk  of  turpentine  in 


world  export  trade  in  1969  may  originate  in 
China,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Finland  and  Sweden. 

World  production  of  turpentine  totaled  an 
estimated  1.57  million  barrels  in  1968,  up  about 
2  percent  from  1967.  Output  in  1969  is  expected 
to  return  to  about  the  1967  level. 

No  significant  change  in  domestic  rosin  utili- 
zation 

Domestic  disappearance  of  rosin  in  the  U.S. 
during  the  past  two  decades  has  ranged  from 
1.26  to  1.57  million  drums  and  averaged  about 
1.38  million  drums.  There  has  been  no  marked 
change.  Disappearance  during  the  1968  crop 
year  was  1.42  million  drums,  up  about  6  percent 
from  1967  and  4  percent  above  the  5  year  aver- 
age for  1963-67.  However,  a  slight  decline  from 
the  1968  level  is  anticipated  in  1969. 

Disappearance  trend  of  each  of  the  three 
types  of  rosin  generally  approximates  the  trend 
in  production.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
in  1969  domestic  utilization  of  gum  rosin  may 
substantially  exceed  U.S.  gum  rosin  production 
(table  34).  Gum  rosin  supplies  for  consumption 
in  excess  of  current  production  come  mainly 
from  price  support  stocks.  If  gum  rosin  output 
continues  to  decline  and  price  support  stocks 
are  exhausted,  imports  of  this  type  of  rosin  are 
likely  to  increase. 

End  uses  for  rosin  (and  upgraded  rosin 
products),  in  descending  order  of  magnitude, 
are  paper  size,  rubber,  adhesives,  surface  coat- 
ings, printing  ink,  and  chewing  gum.  These  end 
uses  are  estimated  to  account  for  nearly  all  of 
current  domestic  disappearance.  In  the  U.S., 
adhesives  and  printing  inks  are  the  main  outlets 
for  gum  rosin  while  most  tall  oil  rosin  is  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  paper  size.  End 
uses  of  steam  distilled  wood  rosin  are  more 
dispersed  with  significant  quantities  absorbed 
in  paper  size,  rubber,  adhesives,  surface  coat- 
ings, and  chewing  gum. 

Turpentine  utilization  declines  in  1969 

Domestic  disappearance  of  turpentine  in  the 
U.S.  during  the  1969  crop  year  is  projected  at 
about  614  thousand  barrels,  down  about  7  per- 
cent from  the  high  1968  level  but  about  2 
percent  above  the  average  for  the  10  year  period 
1959  through  1968.  The  anticipated  dip  in  1969 
reflects  loss  of  markets  because  of  reduced  do- 
mestic supply  and  near  record  high  prices. 

Utilization  of  turpentine  on  the  retail  level  by 
householders  continues  to  follow  the  downward 
production  trend  of  oil  based  paints.  Moreover, 
reduced  supplies  and  high  prices  are  encourag- 
ing development  of  competitive  products  and 
should  reduce  industrial  utilization  of  turpen- 
tine in  the  U.S.  in  1969.  Another  factor  which 
ultimately  may  adversely  affect  turpentine  utili- 
zation is  governmental  policy  with  respect  to 
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certain  insecticides  considered  health  hazards. 
However,  the  recent  federal  limitation  on  DDT 
may.  initially  at  least,  increase  requirements 
for  insecticides  made  from  alpha  pinene.  The 
sharp  reduction  in  output  of  natural  pine  oil 
(a  processed  resultant  of  steam  distilled  wood 
naval  stores  operations)  has  increased  require- 
ments for  synthetic  pine  oil,  part  of  which  will 
be  unfilled  in  1969  because  of  inadequate 
supplies. 

Rosin  and  turpentine  stocks  shrink 

Low  rosin  and  turpentine  stocks  stem  mainly 
from  continued  low  output,  particularlv  in 
the  1 


Stocks  of  all  types  of  rosin  in  the  U.S.  on 
March  31,  1970,  are  estimated  at  538  thousand 
drums,  down  27  percent  from  the  same  date  in 
1969  and  the  lowest  carryout  in  8  years.  The 
anticipated  decline  in  the  1969  crop  year  reflects 
a  reduction  of  about  168  thousand  drums  in 
price  support  stocks  and  shrinkage  in  stocks  of 
steam  distilled  and  tall  oil  rosins  to  an  aggre- 
gate 10  year  low. 

U.S.  turpentine  stocks  next  March  31  are 
expected  to  remain  at  the  low  level  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  However,  factors  previously  men- 
tioned may  result  in  a  stock  increase  in  1970. 
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related  subjects. 

United  Nations,  Food  and  Agrioilti  re  Organi- 
zation. 
European  timber  trends  and  prospects,  1950- 
1980,  an  interim  review.  (Geneva:  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  1969). 

This  report  appraises  recent  trends  in  the  con- 
sumption of  timber  products  in  various 
markets  and  develops  projections  of  possible 
future  demands  to  1980.  The  report  also 
presents  an  analysis  of  the  present  and  pro- 
spective timber  supply  situation. 


Pulp  and  paper  prospects  in   Western  Europe. 

(Rome:    Food    and   Agriculture   Organization 

of  the  United  Nations,  1963). 
A  study  of  regional  trends  and  the  demands  for 

and  the  supply  of  pulp  and  paper  in  Western 

Europe. 


World  demand  fur  paper  to  1975.  (Rome:  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  1960  i . 

A  study  of  world  trends  and  the  demand  for 
and  the  supply  of  pulp  and  paper. 

U.S.  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Economic  indicators.  (Washington:  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
monthly). 
Contains  data  on  output,  income,  and  spending; 
employment,  unemployment,  and  wages;  pro- 
duction and  business  activity;  prices;  money, 
credit,  and  security  markets ;  Federal  finance; 
and  other  related  subjects. 


Economic  report  of  the  President.  (Washing- 
ton: Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  annual). 


uv> 


Contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  economic 
situation  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  and  a 
comprehensive  series  of  historical  statistics 
on  national  income,  population,  employment, 
wages,  productivity,  business  activity,  prices, 
money  supply,  finance,  corporate  profits,  agri- 
culture, international  trade  and  other  related 
subjects. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Current  and  prospective  trends  in  imports  of 
hardwood  timber  products  i)ito  the  United 
States.  (Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  1969). 

This  paper  presents  information  on  (1)  recent 
trends  in  imports  of  hardwood  logs,  lumber, 
plywood,  and  veneer  from  various  countries 
and  regions  of  the  World;  (2)  prospective 
demands  for  these  products  in  the  United 
States;  and  (3)  trends  in  domestic  timber 
supplies  and  the  implications  for  hardwood 
imports. 


(28) 


(29) 


(SO) 


(31) 


(32) 


Harduood  timber  resources  of  the  United  States. 
(Washington:  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Forest  Service,  1969). 

This  paper  presents  information  on  (1)  the  area 
of  hardwood  forests  in  the  U.S.  by  major 
forest  type,  (2)  the  volume  of  hardwood 
timber  by  major  species  and  diameter  class, 
(3)  data  on  growth  and  removals  by  major 
species,  and  (4)  prospective  trends  in  demand 
and  supplies. 


Price  trends  of  open-market  Douglas-fir  logs 
in  western  Washington  and  northivest  Oregon. 
U.S.  Forest  Serv.  Research  Note  PNW-74. 
(Portland,  Ore.:  Pacific  Northwest  Forest 
and  Range  Experiment  Station). 

Presents  information  collected  by  the  Industrial 
Forestry  Association  on  price  trends  for 
Douglas-fir  logs.  Data  are  presented  by  log 
grade  for  the  years  1936-66  and  include  a 
separate  series  for  export  logs  in  the  last  5 
years. 


Production,  prices,  employment,  and  trade  in 
Pacific  Northwest  forest  industries.  (Port- 
land, Ore. :  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station,  quarterly). 

Provides  current  information  on  the  timber 
situation  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  includ- 
ing data  on  log  production,  lumber  and  ply- 
wood production  and  prices;  employment  in 
the  forest  industries;  international  trade  in 
logs  and  lumber;  volume  and  average  prices 
of  stumpage  sold  by  public  agencies ;  and  other 
related  subjects. 


Pulpwood  prices  in  the  Midsouth.  U.S.  Forest 
Serv.  Research  Note  SO.  (New  Orleans,  La.: 
Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  an- 
nual). 

A  statistical  release  on  pulpwood  prices  in  the 
Midsouth,  by  hardwoods  and  softwoods  and 
purchase  point. 


Pulpwood  prices  in  the  Southeast.  U.S.  Forest 
Serv.  Research  Note  SE.  (Asheville,  N.C.: 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
annual). 

A  statistical  release  on  pulpwood  prices  in  the 
Southeast,  by  hardwoods  and  softwoods  and 
purchase  point. 
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(a  a) 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 


(37) 


Southern  pulp-wood  production.  (Asheville,  N.C.: 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  and 
New  Orleans,  La. :  Southern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  annual). 

Contains  data  on  pulpwood  production  by 
species  group  and  by  State  and  county  in  12 
southern  States. 


(4-0 


Stum/page  prices  for  sawtimber  sold  from 
National  Forests,  by  selected  species  and 
region.  (Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  quarterly) . 

Contains  data  on  stumpage  prices  of  timber 
sold  from  National  Forests  by  selected  species 
and  region. 


Timber  trends  in  the  United  States.  (Forest 
Resources  Rep.  17)  (Washington:  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1965). 

A  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  present  and 
prospective  demands  for  and  supplies  of 
timber  in  the  United  States. 


Use  of  regression  equations  for  projecting 
trends  in  demand  for  paper  and  board  with 
projections  of  demand  to  1985  for  major 
grades  of  paper  and  board,  wood  pulp,  and 
pulpwood.  (Forest  Resources  Rep.  18). 
(Washington:  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1967) . 

Presents  a  discussion  of  alternative  ways  of 
projecting  longrun  trends  in  demand;  the 
results  of  an  analysis  of  a  comprehensive 
series  of  regression  equations  tested  for  use  in 
projecting  longrun  trends  in  demand  for 
major  grades  of  paper  and  board;  and  pro- 
jections of  demand  for  paper  and  board,  wood 
pulp,  and  pulpwood  by  5-year  periods  to  1985. 


(38) 


Wood  products  used  in  single-family  houses 
inspected  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, 1959  and  1962.  Statist.  Bull.  366.  (Wash- 
ington: Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1966). 

Presents  information  on  the  structural  char- 
acteristics and  the  volume  of  wood  products 
consumed  in  new  single-family,  detached 
houses  inspected  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration in  1959  and  1962. 

U.S.  Department  op  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Busi7iess  cycle  developments.  (Washington: 
Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  monthly) . 

Brings  together  about  90  principal  economic 
series  and  over  300  components  in  a  conven- 
ient form  for  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
current  business  conditions. 


(39) 


Consumer  buying  indicators.  (Cur.  Pop.  Reps. 
Ser.  P-65,  No.  24)  (Washington:  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
monthly). 

Reports  results  of  a  survey  of  household  ex- 
pectations concerning  the  purchase  of  new 
and  used  cars,  houses,  household  durables; 
and  income  expectations. 


(40) 


Hardwood  plywood.  (Cur.  Indus.  Reps.  Ser. 
MA-24F)  (Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  annual). 

Contains  data  on  production  and  shipments  of 
hardwood  plywood  by  type  of  plywood,  geo- 
graphic divisions,  and  face  species. 


(42) 


(43) 


(44) 


(45) 


(46) 


(47) 


(48) 


(49) 


Housing  starts.  (Construct.  Reps.  C20)  (Wash- 
ington: Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  monthly) . 

Contains  statistics  on  new  housing  units  started, 
total  and  nonfarm,  by  ownership,  type  of 
structure,  and  location. 


Housing  vacancies.  (Cur.  Housing  Reps.  Ser. 
H-lll)  (Washington:  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  quarterly) . 

A  statistical  release  showing  rental  and  home- 
owner vacancy  rates,  by  condition  and  type 
of  housing  units. 


Lumber  production  and  mill  stocks.  (Cur.  Indus. 
Reps.  Ser.  MA-24T)  (Washington:  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
annual). 

Contains  data  on  lumber  production  by  major 
species  and  producing  region. 


Population  estimates — projections  of  the  num- 
ber of  households  and  families  1967  to  1985. 
(Cur.  Pop.  Reps.  Ser.  P-25,  No.  394)  (Wash- 
ington: Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1968). 

Contains  projections  of  households  by  year  to 
1985. 


Population  estimates — projections  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  by  age,  sex,  and 
color  to  1990,  with  extensions  of  population 
by  age  and  sex  to  2015.  (Cur.  Pop.  Reps.  Ser. 
P-25,  No.  381).  (Washington:  Supt.  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1967). 

Presents  alternative  series  of  projections  of 
population  to  2015. 


Pulp,  paper,  and  board.  (Cur.  Indus.  Reps.  Ser. 
M26A)  (Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  monthly). 

Contains  data  on  pulpwood  receipts,  consump- 
tion, and  inventories;  wood  pulp  production, 
transfers  and  inventories;  paper  and  board 
production  by  grades;  and  other  subjects. 


Softwood  plywood.  (Cur.  Indus.  Reps.  Ser. 
MA-24H)  (Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  annual). 

Contains  data  on  the  production  of  softwood 
plywood  and  veneer  and  consumption  of  soft- 
wood veneer  logs. 


United  States  exports — commodity  by  country. 
(FT  410)  (Washington:  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.S.   Government  Printing   Office,   monthly). 

Contains  data  on  the  volume  and  value  of  ex- 
ports by  product  and  country  of  destination. 
Exports  of  lumber  are  broken  down  by  major 
species  and  grade. 


United  States  imports  of  merchandise  for  con- 
sumption. (FT  135)  (Washington:  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
monthly). 

Contains  data  on  the  volume  and  value  of  im- 
ports by  product  and  country  of  origin.  Im- 
ports of  lumber  are  broken  down  by  major 
species  and  grade. 
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(50)    . 

I'd.'  v  construction  put  in  place.    (Con- 

ict    Reps.    C30)     (Washington:    Supt.    of 

Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

monthly  > . 
A   -  '   report  showing  the  value  of  new 

ruction    put    in    place    by    type    of   con- 
uction. 

(51)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 

Census,  and  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Salts  of  new  one-family  homes:  annual  statis- 
tics, 1967.  (Construct.  Reps.  Ser.  C25,  No. 
13)  (Washington:  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  the  Census,  annual). 

Contains  data  on  sales  of  new  one-family  homes 
including  data  on  sales  by  location,  region, 
type  of  financing,  finished  floor  area,  number 
of  bedrooms,  number  of  stories,  and  sales 
price. 

(52)  V.>.  Department  of  Commerce,  Business  and 

Defense  Services  ADMINISTRATION. 
Construction    review.      (Washington:    Supt.    of 

Documents.   I     -  rnment  Printing  Office, 

monthly) . 
Contains   data  on   the   volume   of  construction, 

construction  costs,  employment  in  construction 

and  other  related  subjects. 


(58) 


(54) 


(55) 


Pulp,  paper,  and  board.    (Washington:  Supt.  of 

Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

quarterly  i . 
Contains  data  on  pulpwood  receipts,  wood  pulp 

and  paper  production,  other  related  subjects; 

and  a  review  of  current  trends  in  the  pulp  and 

paper  industry. 

Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Busi- 

mics. 

Business  statistics.  (Washington:  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
weekly). 

Supplement  to  the  Survey  of  Current  Business. 

Contains  data  on  commodity  prices,  retail 
sales,  industrial  production,  new  construction, 
personal  income,  employment,  and  other  re- 
lated subjects. 


(56) 


(57) 


>ey  of  current  business.  (Washington:  Supt. 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  monthly). 
Contains  data  on  the  gross  national  product, 
national  income,  personal  income  and  outlays, 
foreign  transactions,  Government  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  other  related  subjects. 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Housing  statistics.  (Washington:  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
monthly). 

Contains  data  on  housing  production,  construc- 
tion costs,  home  financing,  urban  renewal, 
community  facilities,  and  other  related  sub- 
jects. 

Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

The  consumer  price  index.  (Washington:  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, monthly) . 

Contains  data  on  the  average  changes  in  prices 
of  goods  and  services  usually  bought  by  city 
families  of  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers. 


{61) 


(62) 


(6U) 


(65) 


(66) 


(67) 


Employment  and  earnings  and  monthly  report 
on  the  labor  force.  (Washington:  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
monthly). 

Contains  data  on  the  labor  force,  employment, 
unemployment,  hours,  earnings,  labor  turn- 
over, and  other  related  subjects. 


(5.9) 


Employment  and  earnings  statistics  for  States 
and  areas,  1939-68.  (Washington:  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1969). 

Contains  data  on  employment  and  earnings  of 
individual  nonagricultural  industries  by  State 
and  area. 


(6'0) 


Wholesale  prices  and  price  indexes.  (Washing- 
ton: U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  monthly). 

Contains  data  on  prices  and  price  indexes  of 
several  hundred  commodities  including  se- 
lected lumber  items  of  important  commercial 
species  and  of  plywood,  pulp,  and  paper  items. 

U.S.  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Statistical  summary  1965.  (Washington:  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  annual). 

Contains  detailed  data  on  the  characteristics  of 
one-family  homes  insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

U.S.  Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

Business  indexes.  (Washington:  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
monthly). 

Contains  indexes  of  industrial  production  by 
market  and  industry  groupings. 


(63) 


Federal  Reserve  bulletin.  (Washington:  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
monthly). 

Contains  data  on  interest  rates;  security  prices; 
Federal  finances;  business  finances;  selected 
indexes  on  business  activity;  wholesale  and 
consumer  prices;  sales,  profits,  and  dividends 
of  large  manufacturing  corporations;  and  re- 
lated subjects. 

U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Expenditures    for   new    plant    and    equipment. 
(Washington:   Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, quarterly). 
Contains  data  on  expenditures  on  new  plant  and 
equipment  by  various  kinds  of  U.S.  businesses 
by  quarter  for  recent  years.  Each  report  also 
includes    forecasts    of    expenditures    for    two 
quarters  beyond  the  date  of  publication. 


Statistical  series.  (Washington:  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  quarterly). 

A  report  concerned  with  the  actual  and  expected 
spending  plans  of  business. 

U.S.  Pulp  Producers  Association,  Inc. 
Monthly  statistical  summary.  (New  York:  U.S. 

Pulp  Producers  Association,  Inc.). 
Contains  data  on  U.S.  pulp  production  by  grade 

and  use,  shipments  and  inventories.    Includes 

similar  data  for  Canada. 

Washington  Crop  Reporting  Service. 
Forest  products  price  report.    (Seattle:    Wash- 
ington Crop  Reporting  Service,  bimonthly) . 
Contains  data  on   delivered  price  of  saw  logs, 
veneer  logs,  poles,  pulpwood,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, by  region,  selected  species,  and  grade. 
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(68)  West   Virginia    Department    of   Natural    Re- 

sources, Division  of  Forestry. 

Forest  products  price  bulletin.  (Romney:  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  Division  of 
Forestry,  Dist.  2,  periodically). 

Contains  data  on  prices  of  saw  logs,  veneer  logs, 
pulpwood,  charcoal  wood,  and  other  round 
products  by  species. 

(69)  Western  Wood  Products  Association. 

Western  lumber  facts.  (Portland,  Oreg. :  West- 
ern Wood  Products  Association,  monthly). 

Contains  data  on  softwood  lumber  production, 
orders,    shipments,    stocks,    and     realization 


value  in  the  western  woods  region  by  major 
species. 

(70)  Wisconsin  University,  Forestry  Department. 

Wisconsin  forest  products  price  review.  (Madi- 
son :  Cooperative  Extension  Programs  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  and  U.S.D.A.,  semiannual). 

Contains  data  on  delivered  prices  of  saw  logs, 
veneer  logs,  pulpwood,  box  and  excelsior  bolts, 
and  railroad  crosstie  logs  for  selected  species; 
delivered  prices  of  crossties,  posts,  poles,  and 
piling;  and  mill  prices  of  selected  species  of 
lumber. 
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Table  4. — Average  stumpage  prices  for  sawtimber  sold  from  private  lands  in  Louisiana,   by 

selected  species,  1958-69 


[Dollars  per  thousand  board  feet] 


Year  and  quarter 


Gums 


Sweetgum 


Tupelo 


White  oak 


Ash 


Southern  pine 


1958: 

January-March    

April-June    

July-September    

October-December 

1959: 

January-March    

April-June    

Current 
dollars 

July-September    10.30 

October-December 11.10 

1960: 

January-March    11.90 

April-June    11.60 

July-September    10.40 

October-December 9.60 

1961: 

January-March    10.10 

April-June    .  10.40 

July-September   .  10.90 

October-December 11.20 

1962: 

January-March    10.70 

April-June    11.10 

July-September    _  12.20 

October-December 11.80 

1963: 

January-March    12.60 

April-June    .  11.80 

July-September    12.00 

October-December 11.60 

1964: 

January-March    12.20 

April-June    .  14.20 

July-September    13.50 

October-December 14.40 

1965: 

January-March    16.00 

April-June    .  17.90 

July-September    15.90 

October-December 19.00 

1966: 

January-March    19.00 

April- June    20.00 

July-September    _  20.00 

October-December 19.00 

1967: 

January-March    20.80 

April-June    19.10 

July-September    19.20 

October-December 18.50 

1968: 

January-March    20.00 

April-June    .  19.90 

July-September    .  19.80 

October-December 21.00 

1969: 

January-March    21.30 

April-June    23.20 

July-September    23.20 


Current 
dollars 

1957-59 
dollars  1 

Current 
dollars 

1957-59 
dollars  1 

Current 
dollars 

1957-59 
dollars  1 

Current 

dollars 

1957-59 
dollars  1 

9.70 
10.10 
10.40 
10.10 

9.70 
10.00 
10.40 
10.10 

9.40 

9.90 

10.30 

10.30 

9.40 

9.90 

10.30 

10.30 

10.30 
11.60 
10.90 
11.00 

10.30 
11.50 
10.90 
11.00 

30.40 
30.50 
31.00 
31.10 

30.30 
30.30 
30.90 
31.00 

11.10 
10.60 

11.00 
10.50 

10.90 
10.50 

10.80 
10.40 

12.50 
10.80 

12.40 
10.70 

30.80 
31.80 

30.60 
31.50 

1957-59 
dollars  1 

Current 
dollars 

1957-59 
dollars  1 

10.20 
11.10 

11.70 
12.10 

11.60 
12.10 

10.90 
11.50 

10.80 
11.50 

10.30 
13.50 

10.20 
13.50 

32.00 
32.70 

31.80 
32.60 

11.80 

11,50 

10.30 

9.50 

12.90 

13.30 

11.60 

9.80 

12.80 

13.20 

11.50 

9.70 

12.20 

11.70 

9.90 

9.30 

12.10 

11.60 

9.80 

9.20 

14.30 
14.00 
12.00 
11.00 

14.20 
13.90 
11.90 
10.90 

31.40 
31.00 
29.10 
29.20 

31.20 
30.80 
29.00 
29.00 

10.00 
10.40 
10.90 
11.20 

10.60 

9.90 

11.80 

11.70 

10.50 

9.90 

11.80 

11.70 

9.30 
10.20 
10.80 
11.00 

9.20 
10.20 
10.80 
11.00 

11.60 
12.20 
14.80 
16.50 

11.50 
12.20 
14.80 
16.50 

28.30 
27.80 
27.80 
27.60 

28.00 
27.80 
27.80 
27.60 

10.60 
11.10 
12.10 
11.70 

10.90 
12.70 
13.70 
12.50 

10.80 
12.70 
13.60 
12.40 

11.00 
11.80 
11.60 
11.80 

10.90 
11.80 
11.50 
11.70 

16.20 
16.20 
15.60 
16.10 

16.10 
16.20 
15.50 
16.00 

28.90 
28.30 
28.60 

27.70 

28.70 
28.20 
28.40 
27.50 

12.60 
11.80 
11.90 
11.50 

13.70 
14.00 
12.70 
14.30 

13.70 
14.00 
12.60 
14.20 

11.40 
11.50 
10.70 
11.80 

11.40 
11.50 
10.60 
11.70 

16.00 
18.60 
16.30 
16.90 

16.00 
18.60 
16.20 
16.80 

26.90 
26.50 
27.60 
27.30 

26.80 
26.50 
27.50 
27.20 

12.10 
14.20 
13.40 
14.30 

14.00 
15.00 
14.60 
15.70 

13.90 
15.00 
14.50 
15.60 

11.40 
12.20 
11.70 
12.20 

11.30 
12.20 
11.60 
12.10 

16.00 
19.40 
18.20 
20.10 

15.90 
19.40 
18.10 
20.00 

27.70 
27.30 
26.90 
26.20 

27.50 
27.30 
26.80 
26.00 

15.80 
17.50 
15.50 
18.30 

16.60 
18.60 
17.70 
20.00 

16.40 
18.20 
17.20 
19.30 

14.90 
14.90 
16.20 
17.00 

14.70 
14.60 
15.70 
16.40 

22.00 
21.30 
23.00 
24.00 

21.80 
20.90 
22.40 
23.20 

27.70 
28.50 
28.40 
29.00 

27.40 
27.90 
27.60 
28.00 

18.10 
18.90 
18.70 
17.90 

20.00 
20.00 
21.00 
20.00 

19.00 
18.90 
19.70 
18.90 

17.00 
17.00 
18.00 
17.00 

16.20 
16.10 
16.90 
16.00 

23.00 
22.00 
24.00 
23.00 

21.90 
20.80 
22.50 
21.70 

34.00 
34.00 
35.00 
34.00 

32.40 
32.20 
32.80 
32.10 

19.60 
18.10 
18.10 
17.40 

21.10 
20.40 
19.50 
20.10 

19.90 
19.30 
18.30 
18.90 

17.60 
17.00 
17.40 
16.40 

16.60 
16.10 
16.40 
15.40 

22.70 
23.10 
23.90 
23.50 

21.40 
21.90 
22.50 
22.10 

35.20 
36.40 
37.70 
37.90 

33.20 
34.40 
35.50 
35.60 

18.60 
18.30 
18.20 
19.20 

19.40 
21.50 
21.40 
22.50 

18.00 
19.80 
19.70 
20.50 

16.90 
18.10 
18.80 
19.50 

15.70 
16.70 
17.30 
17.80 

25.10 
25.30 
24.90 
27.20 

23.30 
23.30 
22.80 
24.80 

37.50 
40.00 
41.70 
43.80 

34.80 
36.90 
38.30 
40.00 

19.20 
20.60 
20.50 

23.40 
22.90 
23.10 

21.00 
20.30 
20.40 

19.70 
20.30 
18.60 

17.70 
18.00 
16.40 

29.10 
35.00 
32.30 

26.20 
31.10 
28.50 

50.10 
53.80 
48.60 

45.10 
47.80 
42.90 

1  Derived  by  dividing  the  price  in  current  dollars  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index  of  all  commodities    (1957-59=100). 
Source:   Louisiana  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Market  Commission    (9). 
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Table  5. — Volume  and  value  of  sawtimber  stum  page  sold  from  National  Foi-ests,  by  selected 

species  and  region,  1968  ' 


Species  and  region  ; 


Volume  3 


Value  ' 


Average 

price 

per 

M.  bd.  ft. 


Thousand 
board  feet 

Douglas-rir  (¥ 
side )  : 
California 
Pacific  Northwest 

Total 

Douglas-fir  (East 
side)  : 
.hern 
Rocky  Mountain 
Southwestern 
Intermountain 
Pacific  Northwest 

Total 

Ponderosa  pine: 
Northern 
Rocky  Mountain 
Southwestern 
Intermountain 
California 
Pacific  Northwest 

Total 

Sugar  and  western 
white  pine: 
Northern 
California 
Pacific  Northwest 

Total 

Lodgepole  pine: 
"hern 
Rocky  Mountain 
Intermountain 
California 
Pacific  Northwest 

Total 

Western  hemlock : 
Northern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Alaska 

Total 

Cedar : 

Northern 
California 
Pacific  Northwest 
Southern 

Total 

Larch : 
Northern 

Intermountain    

Pacific  Northwest 

Total        

Redwood : 
California 
Pacific  Northwest 

Total    


Dollars 


20,665.277 
L24.874.790 


Dolla  rs 


38.31 
61.20 


-;>,863 

145,540,067 

56.42 

27,201 

12 

,762 

35^ 

8,797,268 

16,118 

109,719 

1,116,594 
7,197,023 

26.89 
10.13 

8.89 

8.23 

20.10 

837,932 

17,266,722 

20.61 

1L'".7'.M, 

136,619 
.771 
187,17m 
541,031 
698,117 

'.,320 

1,198,366 

2,066,881 

1,699,713 

16,336,425 

16,672,163 

35.82 
8.78 

10.15 
9.07 

30.20 

23.88 

1,887,801 

42,299,868 

22.41 

175,673 

224,168 

77,359 

4,828,075 

7.7'.»4,464 

7,106 

27.49 
34.77 
28.92 

477,200 

14,859,645 

31.14 

241,169 

66,467 

77.  ,059 

3,754 

71,794 

3,188,293 
810,452 

337,409 

8,607 

748,101 

13.22 

12.20 

4.50 

2.30 

10.42 

458,243 

5,092,862 

11.12 

24,523 

745,522 
4,880,884 

671,880 
26,503,931 
21,357,137 

27.40 

35.55 

4.38 

5,650,929 

48,532,948 

8.59 

62,876 

89,501 

105,036 

719 

1,517,935 

1,000,468 

2,396,856 

18,307 

24.15 
11.18 
22.82 
25.46 

258,132 

4,933,566 

19.12 

234,116 

880 

28,986 

7,951,338 

18,251 

531,368 

33.97 
20.74 
18.34 

263,982 

8,500,957 

32.21 

125 

1,893 
29,890 

15.15 

1,000 

29.89 

1,125 

31,783 

28  26 

Species  and  region  : 


Volume  3 


Value  ' 


Average 

price 

per 

M  bd.  ft. 


43,960,062         8.89 


Thousand 

board  ft  it  Dollars  Dollars 

Spruce : 

Northern  179,648  3,268,689  18.20 

Rocky  Mountain  91,358  1,141,476  12.50 

Southwestern  2,018  27,779  13.77 

Intermountain  36,452  210,641  5.78 

Pacific  Northwest  26,720  759,458  28.42 

Alaska  4,608,216  38,552,019  8.37 

Total  .      4,944,412 

True  fii- 
Northern  258,261  5,247,101  20.32 
Rockv  Mountain  14,155  169,461  11.97 
Southwestern  11,747  131,847  11.23 
Intermountain  42,998  213,541  4.97 
California  619,583  12,135,255  19.59 
Pacific  Northwest5.  445,351  14,356.714  32.24 

Total 

Southern  pine: 
Southern 
Eastern 

Total 

Red  and  eastern 
white  pine: 
Southern 
Eastern 

Total 

Jack  pine: 
Eastern 

Eastern  hemlock : 
Southern 
Eastern 

Total 

Cypress: 
Southern 

White  oak: 
Southern 
Eastern 

Total 

Red  and  black  oak : 
Southern 
Eastern 

Total 

Yellow  birch : 
Eastern   

Maple : 

Southern    

Eastern   

Total    

Aspen : 

Rocky  Mountain  3,881  25,186  6.49 

Southwestern   1,116  2,582  2.32 

Intermountain    5,498  11,401  2.08 

Pacific  Northwest  _  640  9,614  15.02 

Eastern  3,568  9,647  2.71 

Total    14,703  58,430         3.98 


1,392,095 

32,253,919 

23.17 

414,884 
5,636 

17,492,596 
89,229 

42.17 
15.84 

420,520 

17,581,825 

41.81 

10,746 
16,925 

272,795 
357,766 

25.39 
21.14 

27,671 

630,561 

22.79 

158 

2,179 

13.81 

5,466 
2,410 

83,424 
7,866 

15.27 
3.27 

7,876 

91,290 

11.59 

1,701 

38,405 

22.58 

14,817 
3,657 

192,972 
87,747 

13.03 
24.00 

18,474 

280,719 

15.20 

18,158 
48,594 

425,075 
769,062 

23.41 
15.83 

66,752 

1,194,137 

17.89 

9,371 

630,626 

67.30 

1,657 

69,136 
961,796 

41.74 

31,252 

30.78 

32,909 

1,030,932 

31.32 
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Table  5. — Volume  and  value  of  sawtimber  stumpage   sold  from  National  Forests,  by  selected 

species  and  region,  1968  1 — Continued 


Species  and  region  2 

Volume  3 

Value  « 

Average 

price 

per 

M  bd.  ft. 

Species  and  region  2 

Volume  3 

Value  * 

Average 

price 

per 

M  bd.  ft. 

Yellow-poplar,  bass- 
wood,  and 

Thousand 
board  feet 

15,905 
9,871 

Dollars 

902,587 
282,545 

Dollars 

56.75 
28.63 

Eastern 
Other  regions 

Total    

Hardwoods  not  specified 
by  species: 
California   _    - 
Pacific  Northwest  . . 
Southern 
Eastern   _ 
Other  regions       ... 

Total    

All  species  and  regions . 

Thousand 
board  feet 

5,620 
78 

Dollars 

45,748 
405 

Dollars 

8.14 
5.19 

Southern    _ 
Eastern  . 

59,621 

558,135 

9.36 

1,128 

19,201 

89,358 

49,159 

55 

3,860 

72,932 

1,111,339 

1,532,029 

100 

Total    

25,776 

1,185,132 

45.99 

Softwoods  not  specified 
by  species : 
Northern  _    _  _    . .    _ 
Southwestern  _ 
Intermountain 

4,956 

1,211 

776 

25,600 

19,692 

1,688 

10,155 
2,271 

2,170 

87,674 

376,373 

33,339 

2.05 
1.88 
2.80 
3.42 
19.11 
19.75 

3.42 

3.80 

12.44 

31.16 

1.82 

California 

158,901 

2,720,260 

17.12 

Southern 

19,596,147 

389,275,030 

19.86 

1  Excludes  pulpwood  and  miscellaneous  products;  also  excludes  tim- 
ber sold  by   land  exchanges  and  from  land  utilization   project  lands. 
-  Administrative  regions  of  the  Forest  Service. 

3  Scribner   Decimal   C   log   rule   except   in   the  Northeastern   States 
where  International  a/4-inch  log  rule  is  used. 

4  Includes  bid  price  plus  KV  payments. 

5  Includes  79,316  thousand  board  feet  of  noble  fir  at  $38.62  per  M. 


NOTE :  The  stumpage  prices  shown  in  this  tabulation  do  not  nec- 
essarily indicate  values  for  any  specific  tract  of  public  or  private 
timber.  Prices  received  for  individual  tracts  may  vary  widely  be- 
cause of  differences  in  timber  quality,  degree  of  competition,  timber 
accessibility,  variations  in  special  costs,  methods  of  allocating  over- 
head costs  by  species,  or  other  factors. 

Source:     U.S.   Department  of   Agriculture,   Forest  Service    (3b). 
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Table  6. — Average  prices  for  saic  logs  sold  by  private  owners  in  Louisiana,  by  selected  species, 

1958-69 

[Dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,  f.o.b.  mill] 


Year  and  quarter 

Gums 

White  oak 

Red 

oak 

Ash 

Southei 

*n  pine 

Sweetgum 

Tupelo 

- 

January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October- December 
1959: 

January-March 
April-June 

July-September 
October- December 

1960: 

January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 

1961: 

January-March 
April-June 
July-September. . . 
October-December 

1962: 

January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 

1963: 

January-March 
April- June 
July-September 
October-December 

1964: 

January-March 
April-June 
July-September      . 
October-December 

1965: 

January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 

1966: 

January-March  . . . 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 

1967: 

January-March 
April-June 
July-September      . 
October-December 

1968: 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December . 

1969: 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

Current 
dollar  a 

1957-59 
dolla  ra  1 

Current 

dollar  a 

1957-59 
dollara  a 

Current 

dollara 

1957-59 
dolla  rs  l 

Current 
dolla  rs 

1957-59 
dollars  1 

Current 
dolla  rs 

1957-59 
dolla  rs  t 

35.10 

36.00 
35.90 
35.50 

35.00 

35.80 
35.80 
35.40 

33.10 
32.80 
34.60 
32.60 

33.00 

34.50 
32.50 

34.30 
35.60 
35.20 
35.10 

34.20 
35.40 
35.10 
35.00 

37.30 
40.70 
39.50 
41.00 

37.20 
40.50 
39.40 
40.90 

51.10 
51.50 
51.80 
53.60 

50.90 
51.20 
51.60 
53.40 

Current 
dollar  a 

36.80 

37.30 

1937-59 
dolla  ra  J 

37.10 
37.10 

Current 
dolla  ra 

39.50 
39.00 

1957-59 
dollar  a  1 

39.30 
38.90 

35.30 
35.60 

35.90 
37.10 

35.10 
35.30 

35.70 
37.00 

36.40 
36.60 

37.20 
38.50 

36.20 
36.30 

37.00 
38.40 

39.10 

42.00 

39.90 
41.50 

38.90 
41.60 

39.70 

41.40 

51.50 
52.80 

53.60 
53.80 

51.20 
52.30 

53.30 
53.70 

38.50 
36.10 

36.00 

38.20 
35.80 
37.20 

40.60 
41.20 
40.60 
37.80 

40.30 
40.90 
40.40 
37.50 

37.10 
35.90 
36.40 
34.40 

36.80 
35.60 
36.20 
34.20 

38.20 
36.70 
36.10 
34.90 

37.90 
36.40 
35.90 
34.70 

44.00 
40.60 
41.50 
38.60 

43.70 
40.30 
41.30 
38.30 

53.70 
52.50 
49.60 
51.00 

53.30 
52.10 
49.40 
50.60 

- 
35.40 
38.90 

35.70 
34.80 
35.40 
38.90 

40.80 
38.90 
38.90 
39.70 

40.40 
38.90 
38.90 
39.70 

32.30 

33.10 
35.30 
35.90 

32.00 
33.10 
35.30 
35.90 

34.60 
:;i.c,o 
36.50 
37.80 

34.30 
34.60 
36.50 
37.80 

41.80 
38.00 
40.90 
44.30 

41.40 
38.00 
40.90 
44.30 

50.20 
48.60 
48.30 
48.20 

49.70 
48.60 
48.30 
48.20 

39.70 
39.60 
39.50 

39.60 
39.30 
39.30 

40.30 
43.30 
42.50 
41.40 

10.00 

43.20 
42.20 
41.20 

34.50 
38.10 
37.60 
37.50 

34.30 
38.00 
37.30 
37.30 

38.10 
39.10 
39.40 
39.10 

37.80 
39.00 
39.10 
38.90 

42.60 
46.50 
43.70 
45.30 

42.30 
46.40 
43.40 
45.00 

47.40 
47.70 
48.70 
47.60 

47.10 
47.60 
48.40 
47.30 

38.50 
39.00 
39.90 
39.00 

38.40 
39.00 
39.70 
38.80 

40.10 

11. :•  1 
41.70 
41.60 

40.00 
41.90 
41.50 
41.40 

35.50 
37.80 
37.80 
37.70 

35.40 
37.80 
37.60 
37.50 

37.10 
38.70 
39.50 
39.60 

37.00 
38.70 
39.30 
39.40 

43.30 
46.70 
43.40 
43.80 

43.20 
46.70 
43.20 
43.60 

47.80 
47.20 
47.40 
48.00 

47.70 
47.20 
47.20 
47.80 

39.10 
41.80 
40.70 
12.10 

38.90 
41.80 
10.50 

41.83 

42.40 
44.00 
43.70 
43.90 

42.10 
44.00 
43.50 
43.60 

38.10 
38.30 
38.50 
39.20 

37.90 
38.30 
38.30 
38.90 

39.20 
40.10 
40.80 
40.90 

39.00 
40.10 
40.60 
40.60 

43.40 
47.60 
47.70 
47.20 

43.10 
47.60 
47.50 
46.90 

48.70 
48.60 
47.90 
47.60 

48.40 
48.60 
47.70 
47.30 

42.40 
44.90 
43.60 
45.00 

41.90 
43.90 
42.40 
43.40 

45.90 
47.30 
46.20 
48.00 

45.40 
46.30 
44.90 
46.30 

40.00 
42.00 
41.20 
43.00 

39.50 
41.10 
40.00 
41.50 

42.50 
43.80 
43.70 
46.00 

42.00 
42.90 
42.50 
44.40 

49.30 
50.10 
50.80 
49.00 

48.70 
49.00 
49.40 
47.30 

48.50 
48.60 
49.80 
51.00 

47.90 
47.60 
48.40 
49.20 

48.00 
49.00 
49.00 
50.00 

15.70 

46.40 
45.90 
47.20 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
52.00 

47.60 
47.30 
46.90 
49.10 

46.00 
45.00 
48.00 
45.00 

43.80 
42.60 
45.00 
42.50 

48.00 
46.00 
48.00 
47.00 

45.70 
43.60 
45.00 
44.30 

53.00 
52.00 
53.00 
54.00 

50.40 
49.20 
49.70 
50.90 

54.00 
55.00 
58.00 
56.00 

51.40 
52.10 
54.40 
52.80 

47.40 
48.50 
47.70 
48.30 

44.70 
45.80 
44.90 
45.40 

50.70 
52.00 
50.50 
51.40 

47.80 
49.10 
47.50 
48.30 

44.60 
45.80 
44.30 
44.80 

42.10 
43.30 

41.70 
42.10 

4G.40 
47.00 
45.50 
45.40 

43.80 
44.40 
42.80 
42.70 

50.90 
54.10 
54.40 
55.50 

48.00 
51.10 
51.20 
52.20 

57.30 
58.20 
59.00 
59.70 

54.10 
55.00 
55.50 
56.10 

48.40 
47.70 
48.10 
49.43 

44.90 
44.00 
44.10 
45.10 

50.70 
49.10 
51.70 
52.00 

47.10 
45.30 
47.40 
47.50 

44.90 
45.20 
45.70 
46.00 

41.70 
41.70 
41.90 
42.00 

46.80 
47.10 
47.60 
49.30 

43.50 
43.40 
43.70 
45.00 

55.70 
54.70 
54.50 
56.80 

51.70 
50.40 
50.00 
51.90 

61.30 
62.60 
63.80 
66.90 

56.90 
57.70 
58.50 
61.10 

49.30 
52.40 
52.60 

44.30 
46.50 
46.40 

51.20 
52.40 
53.30 

46.00 
46.50 
47.00 

47.50 
49.50 
50.30 

42.70 
44.00 
44.40 

49.10 
51.70 
52.50 

44.20 
45.90 
46.30 

57.20 
65.20 
62.90 

51.40 
57.90 
55.50 

72.00 
75.10 
70.20 

64.70 
66.70 
61.90 

1  Derived  by  dividing  the  price  in  current  dollars  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index  of  all  commodities    (1957-59  =  100). 
Source:  Louisiana  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Market  Commission   (9). 
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Table  7. — Douglas-fir  saw  log  prices,1  western  Washington  and  northwest  Oregon,  1950-68 


[Dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  scale] 


Year 


Grade 


No. 

l 

No 

2 

No. 

3 

Current 

1957-59 

Current 

1957-59 

Current 

1957-59 

Current 

1957-59 

dollars 

dollars  2 

dollars 

dollars  - 

dollars 

dollars  - 

dollars 

dollars  2 

44.70 

51.50 

57.10 

65.80 

46.20 

53.20 

38.70 

44.60 

47.90 

49.50 

60.20 

62.30 

49.40 

51.10 

41.70 

43.10 

50.60 

53.80 

64.20 

68.30 

52.40 

55.70 

42.90 

45.60 

48.00 

51.80 

62.30 

67.20 

49.70 

53.60 

41.10 

44.30 

48.10 

51.80 

60.40 

65.00 

50.20 

54.00 

40.70 

43.80 

52.20 

56.00 

64.50 

69.20 

54.60 

58.60 

44.80 

48.10 

55.10 

57.30 

68.60 

71.30 

57.90 

60.20 

48.00 

49.90 

52.80 

53.30 

66.20 

66.90 

56.00 

56.60 

46.00 

46.50 

53.10 

52.90 

65.90 

65.60 

56.50 

56.30 

47.00 

46.80 

57.70 

57.40 

68.30 

67.90 

61.50 

61.10 

51.20 

50.90 

58.40 

58.00 

68.90 

68.40 

63.00 

62.60 

50.70 

50.30 

57.50 

57.30 

68.10 

67.90 

63.00 

62.80 

50.20 

50.00 

57.40 

57.10 

67.10 

66.70 

61.90 

61.50 

51.20 

50.90 

58.50 

58.30 

67.30 

67.10 

62.70 

62.50 

52.70 

52.50 

59.50 

59.20 

68.40 

68.10 

64.90 

64.60 

53.40 

53.10 

63.00 

61.50 

71.80 

70.00 

67.90 

66.20 

55.40 

54.00 

65.00 

61.90 

73.20 

69.10 

70.00 

66.10 

56.10 

53.00 

69.20 

65.20 

72.70 

68.50 

73.40 

69.20 

57.90 

54.60 

82.00 

75.40 

90.90 

83.60 

87.50 

80.50 

70.60 

64.90 

1950 

1951 

1952. 

1953- 

1954- 

1955- 
1956. 
1957. 
1958- 
1959 

1960- 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964- 

1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


1  Prices  are  for  log  transactions  which  may  take  place  at  a  variety 
of  points  in  the  distribution  process;  e.g.,  at  a  river  dump,  reloading 
station  or  truck  scaling  station,  or  on  delivery  to  a  mill. 

2  Derived    by    dividing    price    in    current   dollars    by    the    Bureau    of 


Labor   Statistics    wholesale    price    index    of    all    commodities     ( 1957- 
59  =  100). 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  reporting 
data  collected  by  the  Industrial  Forestry   Association    (29). 


Table  8.—, 


Saw  log  prices  in  Wisconsin,  by  selected  species  and  grade,  1950-69 

rT\_11 4.1 1    1 1     £ *       X1    „    U        Mil 


[Dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,  f.o.b.  mill] 


Year 

Maple  (hard) 

Basswood 

Grade  1 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

Woodsrun 

Grade  1 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

Woodsrun 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

1957-59 
dollars  - 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

1957-59 
dollars  2 

1950 

(spring  and 
summer)    

75.00 

33.00 

22.50 

35.00 

40.30 

67.50 

32.50 

23.00 

37.50 

43.20 

1951 

(summer)    

67.50 

42.50 

25.00 

40.00 

41.40 

75.00 

40.00 

25.00 

41.00 

42.40 

1952 

(winter)    

(summer)    _    

(winter)    

(summer)    

85.00 
85.00 

75.00 
75.00 

37.50 
45.00 

45.00 
52.50 

26.50 
30.00 

30.00 
30.00 

55.00 

58.50 

82.50 
80.00 

75.00 

77.50 

40.00 
47.50 

47.50 
47.50 

26.50 
32.50 

25.00 
25.00 

62.50 
45.00 

45.00 
45.00 

66.50 
47.90 

1953 

50.00 
47.50 

53.90 
51.20 

48.50 
48.50 

1954 

(winter)    

(summer) 

77.50 
77.50 

47.50 
40.00 

30.00 
20.00 

45.00 
50.00 

48.40 
53.80 

80.00 

77.50 

45.00 
45.00 

27.50 
27.50 

45.00 
47.50 

48.40 
51.10 

1955 

(winter)    

(summer)    

70.00 
82.50 

40.00 
40.00 

22.50 
22.50 

50.00 
50.00 

53.60 
53.60 

70.00 
70.00 

40.00 
40.00 

25.00 
22.50 

47.50 
47.50 

51.00 
51.00 

1956 

(spring)    

(fall)    

80.00 
87.50 

40.00 
42.50 

22.50 
22.50 

50.00 
57.50 

52.00 
59.80 

70.00 
70.00 

40.00 
40.00 

22.50 
22.50 

47.50 
55.00 

49.40 
57.20 

1957 

(spring)     

(fall) 

82.50 
77.50 

92.50 
87.50 

37.50 
45.00 

42.50 
37.50 

25.00 
21.50 

22.50 
20.00 

52.50 
50.00 

47.50 
50.00 

53.00 
50.50 

47.30 
49.80 

72.50 
70.00 

72.50 
67.50 

45.00 
45.00 

37.50 
35.00 

27.50 
22.50 

17.50 
20.00 

52.50 
47.50 

47.50 
42.50 

53.00 
48.00 

1958 

(spring)     

(fall)    

47.30 
42.30 

1959 

(spring)    

(fall)    

80.00 
90.00 

37.50 
50.00 

17.50 
27.50 

52.50 
52.50 

52.20 
52.20 

72.50 
70.00 

40.00 
45.00 

20.00 
25.00 

52.50 
42.50 

52.20 
42.20 

1960 

(spring)    

(fall)    

90.00 
87.50 

52.50 
45.00 

30.00 
20.00 

57.50 
52.50 

57.10 
52.10 

80.00 
80.00 

37.50 
40.00 

20.00 
22.50 

45.00 
45.00 

44.70 
44.70 
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Table  8. — Saw  log  prices  in  Wisconsin,  by  selected  species  and  grade,  1950-69  ' — Continued 

[Dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,  f.o.b.  mill] 


Year 

Maple  (hard) 

Basswood 

Grade  1 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

Woodsrun 

Grade  1 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

Woodsrun 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

1957-59 
dollars  - 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

1957-59 
dollars  - 

1961 

(summer) 

92.50 

55.00 

20.00 

50.00 

49.90 

72.50 

40.00 

22.50 

45.00 

44.90 

1962 

(spring) 
(fall! 

80.00 
90.00 

17.50 

22.50 
30.00 

57.50 
57.50 

57.20 

57.20 

70.00 
77.53 

35.00 
37.50 

17.50 
20.00 

52.50 
50.00 

52.20 
49.70 

1963 

(summer) 

"50 

17.50 

27.53 

55.00 

54.80 

80.00 

45.00 

20.00 

50.00 

49.90 

(spring) 
(fall) 

107.50 
115.00 

50.00 
55.00 

30.00 
26.50 

65.00 
70.00 

61.30 
66.00 

90.00 
85.00 

50.00 
55.00 

30.00 
22.50 

60.00 
60.00 

56.60 
56.60 

1968 

(spring) 
(fall) 

95.00 
102.50 

57.50 
70.00 

J. 50 
30.00 

65.00 
60.00 

59.90 
54.80 

77.50 
75.00 

50.00 
57.50 

30.00 
30.00 

52.50 
52.50 

48.40 
47.90 

1969 

(spring) 

122.00 

57.50 

32.50 

67.50 

59.90 

95.00 

55.00 

32.50 

58.50 

52.00 

Year 

Yellow  birch 

Aspen 

Grade  1 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

Woodsrun 

Grade  1 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

Woodsrun 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

1957-59 
dollars  '-' 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dolla  rs 

Current 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

1957-59 
dollars  - 

1950 

(spring  and 
rmmer) 

85.00 

39.00 

24.00 

42.50 

49.00 

29.00 

33.40 

1951 

(summer) 

75.00 

35.00 

47.50 

49.10 

36.00 

37.20 

1952 

(winter) 
(summer) 

87.50 
130.00 

17.50 

50.03 

22.50 
30.00 

62.50 
45.00 

66.50 
47.90 

34.00 
40.00 

36.20 

42.60 

1953 

( winter) 
(summer) 

(winter) 
(summer) 

10 

130.00 

137.50 

120.00 

50.00 
50.00 

52.50 
50.00 

32.50 
32.50 

32.50 
27.50 

35.00 
32.50 

33.50 
35.00 

37.80 

35.10 

1954 

57.50 
45.00 

61.90 
48.40 

20.00 

36.10 

45.0  i 

31.50 

37.70 

1955 

(winter) 
(summer) 

97.50 
120.00 

40.00 
40.00 

25.00 
25.00 

45.00 
50.00 

48.30 
53.60 

42.50 
42.50 

30.00 
30.00 

22.50 
22.50 

32.50 
32.50 

34.90 
34.90 

1956 

(spring) 
(fall) 

122.50 

125.00 

42.50 
42.50 

22.50 
22.50 

52.50 
65.00 

54.60 
67.60 

55.00 
50.00 

27.50 
30.00 

22.50 
22.50 

34.00 
37.50 

35.30 
39.00 

1957 

(spring) 
(fall) 

122.50 
132.50 

52.50 
55.00 

22.50 
21.50 

65.00 
47.50 

65.70 
48.00 

36.50 
40.00 

31.50 
41.00 

31.80 

30.00 

24.00 

41.40 

1958 

(spring) 

(fall)              

142.5' i 
127.50 

55.00 
40.00 

22.50 
25.00 

60.00 
57.50 

59.80 
57.30 

42.50 
35.00 

22.50 
26.00 

10.00 
10.00 

32.50 
32.50 

32.40 
32.40 

1959 

(spring)    

(fall)   ... 

102.50 
140.00 

162.50 
142.50 

40.00 
50.00 

47.50 
47.50 

22.50 
27.50 

25.00 
22.50 

55.00 
60.00 

75.00 
60.00 

54.70 
59.60 

74.50 
59.60 

47.50 
60.00 

52.50 
55.00 

25.00 

10.00 

32.50 
35.00 

32.50 
32.50 

32.30 
34.80 

1960 

(spring) 

(fall) 

30.00 
27.50 

20.00 
25.00 

32.30 
32.30 

1961 

(summer)    

102.50 

50.00 

22.50 

65.00 

64.80 

45.00 

30.00 

22.50 

37.50 

37.40 

1962 

(spring) 
(fall) 

80.00 
147.50 

50.00 
50.00 

22.50 
22.50 

65.00 
67.50 

64.60 
67.10 

50.00 
45.00 

27.50 
32.50 

15.00 

32.50 
35.00 

32.30 
34.80 

1963 

(summer) 

117.50 

50.00 

22.50 

67.50 

67.30 

37.50 

25.00 

32.50 

32.40 

1967 

(spring)    

(fall)      

140.00 
120.00 

150.00 
165.00 

60.00 
55.00 

65.00 
87.50 

30.00 
30.00 

35.00 
32.50 

87.50 
60.00 

55.00 
60.00 

82.50 
56.60 

50.70 
54.80 

37.50 
35.00 

60.00 
45.00 

35.00 

35.00 

40.00 
44.00 

33.00 
40.00 

37.70 
41.50 

1968 

(spring)    

(fall)    

35.00 
30.00 

17.50 

30.40 
36.50 

1969 

(spring)    

120.00 

60.00 

32.50 

70.00 

62.20 

50.00 

50.00 

15.00 

42.50 

37.70 

1  Data  are  not  available  for  the  years  1964-66. 

'Derived  by  dividing  the  price  in  current  dollars  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
wholesale  price  index  of  all  commodities  (1957-59  =  100). 

Source:  University  of  Wisconsin,  Forestry  Department  (70). 
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Table  9. — Average  hourly  earnings  1  in  timber-based  industries  and  all  manufacturing  in  the 

United  States  and  selected  States,  1950-68 


Lumber  and 

wood  products 

except  furniture 


Logging  camps  and 
logging  contractors 


Year 


Millwork,  veneer, 
Sawmills  and  plywood,  and  Paper  and  allied 

planing  mills       fabricated  structural  products 

wood  products 


Furniture  and 
fixtures 


Manufacturing 


Dol- 
lars 


Index 

1957-59: 

100 


Dol- 
lars 


Index 

1957-59: 
100 


Dol- 
lars 


Index 

1957-59: 

100 


Dol- 
lars 


Dollars 

1957-59  = 

100 


Dol- 
lars 


Index 

1957-59- 
100 


Dol- 
lars 


Index 

1957-59: 

100 


Dol- 
lars 


Index 

1957-59: 

100 


UNITED    STATES 

72.2   1.20  73.2       1.38         71.5  1.40 

78.3   1.30         79.3       1.49         77.2  1.51 

82.8   1.38         84.1       1.57         81.3  1.59 

86.1    1.44         87.8       1.63         84.5  1.67 

87.2  .  .    1.46         89.0       1.68         87.0  1.73 

90.0  1.50         91.5       1.74         90.2  1.81 

93.9   1.58         96.3       1.80         93.3  1.92 

96.7   1.61         98.2       1.86         96.4  2.02 

99.4  1.63         99.4       1.93       100.0  2.10 

103.9  .                         ...    1.69       103.0       2.01       104.1  2.18 

105.0   1.71       104.3       2.05       106.2  2.26 

108.3   1.76       107.3       2.09       108.3  2.34 

110.6 1.83       111.6       2.14       110.9  2.40 

113.3  1.88       114.6       2.18       113.0  2.48 

117.2   1.98       120.7       2.26       117.1  2.56 

120.6 2.03       123.8       2.33       120.7  2.65 

125.0   2.12       129.3       2.42       125.4  2.75 

131.7 2.25       137.2       2.54       131.6  2.87 

142.8   2.47       150.6       2.72       140.9  3.05 

WASHINGTON 

78.0   1.75 

83.4   ■ 1.88 

88.4   2.00 

90.1    2.06 

91.4 2.12 

93.9  2.58         93.1       2.16         94.6       2.20         94.3  2.18 

98.0  2.69         97.1       2.25         98.6       2.26         96.9  2.26 

96.8  2.68  96.8       2.24         98.1       2.23         95.6  2.37 

98.9  2.76  99.6       2.25         98.6       2.30         98.6  2.41 

104.3  2.87       103.6       2.36       103.4       2.47       105.9  2.54 

106.0  2.96       106.9       2.40       105.1       2.46       105.4  2.64 
107.2  2.96       106.9       2.45       107.3       2.47       105.9  2.72 

108.9  2.98       107.6       2.49       109.1       2.53       108.4  2.82 

113.1  3.09       111.6       2.57       112.6       2.65       113.6  2.94 

120.2  3.25       117.3       2.72       119.1       2.81       120.4  2.99 

123.1  3.34       120.6       2.78       121.9       2.86       122.7  3.15 

128.8  3.47       125.3       2.91       127.6       3.00       128.8  3.33 

136.3  3.70       133.6       3.13       137.3       3.12       133.9  3.44 
145.0  3.88       140.1       3.34       146.5       3.33       142.9  3.71 


1950- 
1951- 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 

1955 

1956. 

1957. 

1958- 

1959- 

1960- 

1961 

1962- 

1963- 

1964- 

1965- 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


1950. 

1951 

1952. 

1953. 

1954- 

1955. 
1956- 
1957- 
1958- 
1959- 

1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 

1965. 
1966- 
1967- 
1968- 


1.30 
1.41 
1.49 
1.55 
1.57 

1.62 
1.69 
1.74 
1.79 
1.87 

1.89 
1.95 
1.99 
2.04 
2.11 

2.17 
2.25 

2.37 
2.57 


66.7 
71.9 
75.7 
79.5 
82.4 

86.2 

91.4 

96.2 

100.0 

103.8 

107.6 
111.4 
114.3 
118.1 
121.9 

126.2 
131.0 
136.7 
145.2 


1.28 
1.39 
1.47 
1.54 
1.57 

1.62 
1.69 
1.75 
1.78 
1.83 

1.88 
1.91 
1.95 
2.00 
2.05 

2.12 
2.21 
2.33 
2.47 


71.5 
77.7 
82.1 
86.0 
87.7 

90.5 
94.4 
97.8 
99.4 
102.2 

105.0 
106.7 
108.9 
111.7 
114.5 

118.4 
123.5 
130.2 
138.0 


1.44 
1.56 
1.65 
1.74 
1.78 

1.86 
1.95 
2.05 
2.11 
2.19 

2.26 
2.32 
2.39 
2.46 
2.53 

2.61 
2.72 
2.83 
3.01 


1.87 
2.00 
2.12 
2.16 
2.19 

2.25 
2.35 
2.32 
2.37 
2.50 

2.54 
2.57 
2.61 
2.71 
2.88 

2.95 
3.09 
3.27 
3.48 


71.7 
77.0 
82.0 
84.4 
86.9 

89.3 
92.6 
97.1 
98.8 
104.1 

108.2 
111.5 
115.6 
120.5 
122.5 

129.1 
136.5 
141.0 
152.0 


1.54 
1.67 
1.76 
1.76 
1.80 

1.83 
1.92 
2.04 
2.15 
2.23 

2.34 
2.42 
2.50 
2.53 
2.55 

2.65 
2.76 
2.89 
3.01 


72.0 
78.0 
82.2 
82.2 
84.1 

85.5 

89.7 

95.3 

100.5 

104.2 

109.3 
113.1 
116.8 
118.2 
119.2 

123.8 
129.0 
135.0 
140.7 


1.73 
1.87 
1.97 
2.04 
2.09 

2.17 
2.27 
2.34 
2.43 
2.54 

2.63 
2.72 
2.81 

2.87 
2.98 

3.09 
3.25 
3.37 
3.57 


67.9 
73.6 
77.8 
82.1 
84.0 

87.7 
92.0 
96.7 
99.5 
103.3 

106.6 
109.4 
112.7 
116.0 
119.3 

123.1 
128.3 
133.5 
142.0 


71.0 
76.7 
80.8 
83.7 
85.8 

89.0 
93.1 
96.0 
99.7 
104.2 

107.9 
111.6 
115.3 
117.8 
122.3 

126.6 
133.2 
138.1 
146.3 


NEW  YORK 


1950 1.18  67.4  1.34  66.8  1.43  69.8  1.52  70.5 

1951 1.30  74.3  1.46  72.7  1.55  75.6  1.63  75.6 

1952 1.35  77.1  1.52  75.7  1.66  81.0  1.70  78.8 

1953 1.40  80.0  1.61  80.2  1.74  84.9  1.79  83.0 

1954 1.42  81.1  1.68  83.7  1.76  85.9  1.84  85.3 

1955 1.45  82.9  1.76  87.7  1.79  87.3  1.90  88.1 

1956 1.54  88.0  1.83  91.2  1.90  92.7  1.99  92.2 

1957 1.67  95.4  . 1.94  96.7  1.98  96.6  2.08  96.4 

1958 1.77  101.1  2.00  99.6  2.07  101.0  2.16  100.1 

1959 1.81  103.4 2.08  103.6  2.10  102.4  2.23  103.4 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  9. — Average  hourly  earnings  '  in  timber-based  industries  and  all  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  and  selected  States,  1950-68 — Continued 


Yar 

Lumber  and 
wood  products        Logging  camps  and 
except  furniture      logging  contractors 

Millwork,  veneer. 
Sawmills  and              plywood,  and            Paper  and  allied 
planing  mills       fabricated  structural           products 
wood  products 

Furniture  and 
fixtures 

Manufacturing 

Dol- 
lars 

Index           n  ,            Index 

1957-59=        V°'"       1957-59  = 

100               ia                   100 

r.  .           Index           ,-.  ,            Index 
ta»       1957-59=       ™"       1957-59  = 
100                                 100 

Dol- 
lars 

Index 

1957-59  = 

100 

Dol- 
lars 

Index 

1957-59  = 

100 

Dol-     , 
lars     ' 

Index 

957-59  = 

100 

NEW  YORK — Continued 

1960 

1.84 
1.89 

1.92 

1.99 

_     - 

2.10 
2.21 
2'2;» 
2.4  : 

105.1 

2.16 

2.25 
2.31 
2.39 
2.48 

2.55 
2.65 
2.75 
2.90 

107.6 
112.1 
115.1 

119.1 
123.6 

127.1 
131.8 
136.8 
144.3 

2.17 
2.21 

2.25 
2.31 
2.37 

2.41 
2.49 
2.62 
2.71 

105.9 
107.8 
109.8 
112.7 
115.6 

117.6 
121.5 
127.8 
132.2 

2.31 
2.38 
2.44 
2.52 
2.60 

2.68 
2.77 
2.89 
3.06 

107.1 

1961 

108.0 

110.3 

1962 

109.7 

113.1 

1963 

113.7 

118.9 

120.0 
126.3 

116.8 

1964 

120.5 

1965 
1966 

124.2 

128.2 

1967 

130.9 

133.8 

1968 

138.9 

141.7 

ARKANSAS 

1950 

1.38 
1.47 
1.60 

1.70 
1.76 

1.82 
1.96 
2.09 
2.21 
2.29 

2.38 
2.46 
2.56 
2.62 
2.71 

2.78 
2.86 
3.05 
3.26 

62.8 
66.9 

72.8 
77.4 
80.1 

82.8 

89.2 

95.1 

100.6 

104.2 

108.3 
112.0 
116.5 
119.3 
123.4 

126.5 
130.2 
138.6 
148.2 

0.96 
1.00 
1.05 
1.08 
1.11 

1.11 
1.22 
1.28 
1.33 
1.37 

1.40 
1.43 
1.50 
1.54 
1.60 

1.65 

1.71 
1.84 
2.03 

72.3 
75.4 
79.1 
81.4 
83.6 

83.6 

91.9 

96.5 

100.2 

103.2 

105.5 
107.8 
113.0 
116.0 
120.6 

124.3 
128.9 
138.3 
152.6 

1.02 
1.09 
1.14 
1.21 
1.25 

1.29 
1.39 
1.46 
1.49 
1.52 

1.56 
1.61 
1.66 
1.72 
1.78 

1.83 
1.89 
2.02 
2.21 

68.5 

1951 

0.98 

1.01 
1.05 
1.06 

1.07 
1.18 
1.22 
1.23 
1.27 

1.30 
1.35 
1.41 
1.46 
1.53 

1.58 
1.68 
1.80 
2.00 

79.0 

73.2 

2 

81.5 

76.5 

1953 

84.7 

81.2 

1954 
1955 

85.5   . 
86.3 

83.9 
86.6 

1956 

95.2 

93.3 

1957 

98.4 

98.0 

1958 

99.2 

100.0 

1959 

102.4 

102.0 

1960 

1961 

104.8 
108.9 

104.7 
108.1 

1962 

113.7 

111.4 

1963 

117.7 
123.4 

115.4 

1964 

119.5 

1965 
1966 

; 

127.4                         

145.2 

122.8 
126.8 
135.6 

1968 

161.3   . 

148.3 

MINNESOTA 

1950 

1.44 
1.55 
1.65 

1.74 
1.80 

1.86 
1.95 
2.06 
2.13 
2.21 

2.29 
2.42 
2.49 
2.55 
2.64 

2.70 
2.82 
3.07 
3.25 

67.5 
72.7 
77.4 
81.6 
84.4 

87.2 
91.4 
96.6 
99.9 
103.6 

107.4 
113.5 
116.7 
119.5 
123.8 

126.6 
132.2 
144.1 
152.6 

1.44 
1.55 
1.66 
1.76 
1.82 

1.90 
1.99 
2.09 
2.19 
2.27 

2.36 
2.45 
2.52 
2.56 
2.64 

2.72 
2.80 
2.97 
3.13 

66.1 

1951 

71.1 

1952 

76.1 

1953 

80.7 

1954 

83.5 

1955 

87.2 

1956 

91.3 

1957 

95.9 

1958 

2.06 
2.20 

2.25 
2.42 
2.45 
2.46 
2.43 

2.37 
2.43 
2.64 
2.81 

96.7   

2.14 
2.25 

2.31 

2.37 
2.47 
2.54 
2.59 

2.64 
2.50 
2.76 
2.91 

97.5 
102.5 

105.2 
108.0 
112.5 
115.7 
118.0 

120.3 
113.9 
125.7 
132.6 

100  5 

1959 

103.3   

104  1 

1960... 

105.6  

108  3 

1961 

112.4 
115  6 

1962 

115.0   

1963 

115.5 

117  4 

1964 

114.1    

121  1 

1965 

111.3   

124  8 

1966 

114.1 

128  3 

1967 

123.9 

136  2 

1968 

131.9 

143  6 

'Average  hourly  earnings  for  production  or  nonsupervisory  workers. 
Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics    (59). 
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Table  10. — U.S.  exports  of  logs  by  major  species,  1950-68  1 

[Million  board  feet,  log  scale] 


Softwoods 


Hardwoods 


Year 


Total 


Total 


Douglas- 
fir 


Port  Orford 
cedar 


Other 


Total 


Walnut 


Other 


1950 48.2 

1951 79.4 

1952 63.7 

1953 115.1 

1954 139.5 

1955  166.2 

1956 187.7 

1957 139.3 

1958 169.8 

1959 204.6 

1960  266.3 

1961 481.8 

1962 522.2 

1963 951.3 

1964 1,086.3 

1965 1,192.8 

1966  1,393.1 

1967   1,970.7 

1968  2,568.1 


28.9 

1.0 

57.9 

2.4 

44.4 

4.2 

86.0 

12.4 

106.4 

12.8 

144.2 

9.8 

154.9 

15.8 

107.3 

8.1 

127.3 

12.4 

167.6 

20.8 

210.3 

27.5 

432.2 

66.8 

452,7 

48.1 

879.6 

71.6 

1,022.6 

94.6 

1,111.4 

111.3 

1,317.5 

130.5 

1,873.6 

272.0 

2,473.2 

396.5 

0.3 

27.6 

.6 

54.9 

1.9 

38.3 

3.5 

70.0 

13.8 

79.8 

10.7 

123.7 

13.9 

125.2 

22.8 

76.4 

32.3 

82.7 

39.2 

107.7 

37.2 

145.6 

61.2 

304.2 

41.5 

363.1 

63.9 

744.1 

37.0 

891.0 

39.1 

961.0 

43.0 

1,144.0 

34.6 

1,567.0 

38.4 

2,038.3 

19.3 
21.5 
19.2 
29.2 
33.1 

22.0 
32.8 
32.0 
42.5 
37.0 

56.0 
49.5 
69.5 
71.8 
63.7 

81.4 
75.6 
97.1 
94.9 


1.0 

1.0 

.3 

.5 

.6 

1.2 
1.1 
1.4 
2.3 

3.7 

10.2 
7.2 
10.3 
16.5 
11.1 

23.6 
12.8 
16.4 
21.9 


18.3 
20.5 
18.9 
28.6 
32.5 

20.8 
31.6 
30.6 
40.2 
33.2 

45.9 
42.4 
59.2 
55.3 
52.6 

57.9 
62.8 
80.7 
73.0 


1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  H8) . 


Table  11. — U.S.  exports  of  logs  by  major  region 
of  destination,  1950-68  1 


[Million  board  feet,  log  scale] 


Year 


Total 


Canada 


Western 
Europe 


Japan 


Other 


1950 

48.2 
79.4 

42.5 
71.8 

3.6 

4.7 

2.1 

1951 

1.4 

1.6 

1952 

63.7 

53.8 

3.0 

6.5 

.4 

1953 

115.1 

69.2 

3.8 

41.6 

.6 

1954 

139.5 

75.4 

4.8 

54.5 

4.7 

1955 

166.2 

138.4 

8.9 

18.0 

.8 

1956 

187.7 

160.2 

5.7 

20.5 

1.2 

1957 

139.3 

97.1 

5.3 

36.0 

1.0 

1958 

169.8 

112.6 

7.7 

47.9 

1.6 

1959 

204.6 

126.6 

7.2 

70.1 

.7 

1960 

266.3 

150.7 

15.9 

98.6 

1.1 

1961 

481.8 

99.6 

16.3 

364.8 

1.1 

1962 

522.2 

167.3 

24.8 

329.0 

1.2 

1963 

951.3 

209.3 

32.2 

691.1 

18.8 

1964 

1,086.3 

288.5 

19.0 

755.4 

23.4 

1965 

1,192.8 

352.9 

29.4 

804.4 

6.2 

1966 

1,393.1 

266.2 

17.3 

1,083.0 

26.5 

1967 

1,970.7 

335.8 

20.8 

1,583.6 

30.6 

1968 

2,568.1 

341.8 

28.8 

2,119.2 

78.4 

1  Data  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census   (i8). 
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Table  12. 


-U.S.  imports  of  logs  by  major  species,  1950-68  1 

[Million  board  feet,  log  scale] 


Total 

Softw 

Hardwoods 

Year 

Total 

Mahogany 

Cativo 

Philippine 

mahogany 

or  lauan 

Birch 

and 

maple 

Other 

1950 

1951 
1952 
1953 

268.5 
212.0 
190.8 
227.1 
220.9 

198.8 

160.3 

131.3 

95.3 

156.5 
84.8 
113.8 
115.5 
128.2 

79. 1 

39.7 
40.5 
21.6 
25. 1 

32.3 
57.1 
38.1 
44.1 
8.7 

13.5 
42.5 
33.9 
39.4 

111.9 
127  JZ 

77.1 

111.6 

92.6 

119.3 

120.6 

90.9 

73.8 

72.8 

80.2 
48.6 
62.1 
53.9 
56.3 

54.6 
53.1 
43.1 
45.9 

56.5 

...   55.4 

48.4 

78.8 

34.8 

42.3 

47.7 

63.9 

1954 

37.8 
50.8 

29.5 

25.4 

1955 

33.8 

34.7 

1956 

46.6 

37.9 

36.1 

1957 

27.8 

33.4 

29.7 

1958 

21.2 

17.9 

34.6 

1959 

22.5 

23.5 

26.8 

1960 

112.5 

105.7 

100.1 

97.9 

65.1 

68.1 
95.6 
76.9 
85.3 

25.2 

16.8 

38.3 

1961 

15.5 

9.1 

24.0 

1962 

16.6 

15.4 

30.1 

1963   

196-1 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 

13.7 
16.1 

12.8 

16.1 

10.5 

8.5 

4.5 
10.0 

11.4 

14.7 

9.7 

10.2 

8.7 

7.5 

11.0 
2.8 
4.6 
2.0 

1.8 
6.9 

6.2 
6.3 
6.6 
6.5 

25.2 
15.8 

13.2 
13.2 
11.6 
18.7 

1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (49). 


Table  13. — U.S.  imports  of  logs  by  major 
region  of  origin,  1950-68  ' 


[Million  board  feet,  log  scale] 


Mexico 

Year 

Total 

Canada 

and 
Central 
America 

South 
America 

Africa 

Asia 

Other 

1950 

268.5 

173.0 

29.1 

4.1 

41.4 

20.8 

0.1 

1951 

212.0 

104.0 

24.6 

4.2 

38.3 

41.0 

.1 

1952 

190.8 

127.0 

24.2 

1.2 

17.8 

20.7 

.1 

1953 

227.1 

132.5 

19.3 

5.2 

36.1 

33.9 

(2) 

1954 

220.9 

139.1 

13.5 

10.1 

26.5 

31.6 

.1 

1955 

198.8 

92.0 

15.0 

13.7 

39.5 

38.6 

(2) 

1956 

160.3 

52.8 

14.0 

19.5 

35.5 

38.4 

.1 

131.3 

49.1 

13.1 

16.4 

18.6 

34.0 

.2 

1958 

95.3 

27.7 

15.7 

15.6 

17.6 

18.6 

.1 

1959 

98.2 

31.9 

4.7 

13.1 

21.5 

26.3 

.7 

I960. 

112.5 

39.2 

5.5 

19.8 

27.4 

19.9 

.7 

1961 

105.7 

62.5 

7.0 

13.3 

12.7 

9.7 

.6 

1962 

100.1 

42.6 

8.8 

21.9 

10.9 

15.6 

.3 

1963 

97.9 

51.5 

3.5 

20.3 

13.5 

8.8 

.3 

1964 

65.1 

18.1 

4.5 

16.7 

17.5 

7.8 

.4 

1965 

68.1 

20.3 

3.5 

18.0 

14.1 

11.7 

.6 

1966 

95.6 

49.4 

3.7 

21.3 

17.4 

3.6 

.2 

1967 

76.9 

40.6 

3.0 

18.3 

9.7 

4.9 

.3 

1968 

85.3 

46.2 

3.1 

26.8 

6.8 

2.1 

.3 

1  Data  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

2  Less  than  50,000  board  feet. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (i9). 
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Table  14. — Per  capita  consumption  of  timber  products,  by  major  product,  1950-69  1 


Industrial  roundwood 

All  timber   ■ 
products 

Yea 

Total 

Saw  logs 

Pulpwood 

Veneer  logs 

Other 
products  - 

Board 

Board 

feet 

feet 

Cubic 

Cubic 

Cubic 

{lumber 

Cubic 

Cubic 

(local 

Cubic 

Cubic 

feet 

feet 

feet 

tally) 

feet 

Cords 

feet 

log  rule) 

feet 

feet 

Cords 

1950 

80.5 

65.6 

41.8 

269 

16.2 

0.2 

2.3 

13.5 

5.1 

14.9 

0.2 

1951 

78.0 

63.6 

38.9 

250 

17.2 

.2 

2.6 

14.9 

4.7 

14.4 

.2 

1952 

75.3 

62.6 

38.7 

249 

16.5 

.2 

2.8 

16.3 

4.4 

12.8 

.2 

1953 

74.7 

62.7 

37.7 

243 

17.5 

.2 

3.1 

18.1 

4.2 

12.0 

.2 

1954 

72.7 

61.4 

36.9 

237 

17.3 

.2 

3.1 

18.3 

4.0 

11.3 

.2 

1955 

73.9 

63.4 

37.5 

242 

18.2 

.2 

3.7 

21.9 

3.8 

10.5 

.1 

1956 

74.1 

64.3 

37.5 

242 

19.3 

.2 

3.7 

22.1 

3.6 

9.8 

.1 

1957 

65.8 

56.7 

31.6 

204 

18.0 

.2 

3.5 

20.8 

3.4 

9.1 

.1 

1958 

64.2 

55.7 

31.9 

206 

16.7 

.2 

3.8 

22.7 

3.2 

8.5 

.1 

1959 

68.3 

60.5 

35.2 

228 

17.8 

.2 

4.4 

26.5 

3.0 

7.8 

.1 

1960 

63.0 

55.8 

30.8 

199 

17.8 

.2 

4.2 

25.4 

2.8 

7.2 

.1 

1961 

61.2 

54.6 

29.8 

193 

17.5 

.2 

4.5 

27.0 

2.7 

6.6 

.1 

1962. ... 

62.0 

56.0 

30.9 

200 

17.9 

.2 

4.7 

28.1 

2.5 

6.0 

.1 

1963 

63.5 

57.9 

32.0 

207 

18.1 

.2 

5.0 

30.3 

2.4 

5.6 

.1 

1964 

65.2 

60.0 

32.8 

213 

18.9 

.2 

5.4 

32.8 

2.8 

5.1 

.1 

1965 

65.5 

60.8 

32.6 

211 

19.5 

.3 

5.7 

34.7 

2.9 

4.7 

.1 

1966 

65.4 

61.1 

32.0 

207 

20.4 

.3 

5.8 

34.9 

3.0 

4.3 

.1 

19673 

61.6 

57.7 

30.5 

197 

19.1 

.2 

5.5 

33.4 

2.7 

3.9 

.1 

19683 

64.7 

60.9 

32.5 

209 

19.6 

.3 

5.9 

35.7 

2.9 

3.7 

(4) 

19693 

65.4 

61.8 

32.7 

211 

20.5 

.3 

5.8 

35.1 

2.8 

3.6 

(4) 

1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

2  Includes  cooperage  logs,  poles  and  piling,  fenceposts,  hewn  ties, 
round  mine  timbers,  box  bolts,  excelsior  bolts,  chemical  wood,  shingle 
bolts,  and  miscellaneous  items. 

3  Preliminary  estimates. 


4  Less  than  .05  cords. 

Sources:  Based  on  data  published  by  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture.  Data  for  1900-49  in  The  Demand  and  Price 
Situation  for  Forest  Products,  1964.  table  3. 
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Table  15. — Lumber  production,  imports,  exports,  and  consumption,  by  softwoods  and  hardwoods, 

1950-69  » 


Year 

Domestic  production 

Imports 

Exports 

Apparent  consumption 
Total         Soft-      Hard- 

Per  capita  cons 
Soft- 

;umption 

Total 

Soft- 

Hard- 

Total 

Soft- 

Hard- 

Total 

Soft- 

Hard- 

Hard- 

woods 

woods 

woods  : 

woods 

woods  = 

woods 

woods 

woods 

Total 

woods 

woods 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

board 

board 

board 

board 

board 

board 

board 

board 

boa  rd 

board 

board 

board 

Board 

Board 

Board 

feet 

feet 

feet 

feet 

fe,  t 

feet 

ft  1 1 

feet 

feet 

feet 

feet 

feet 

1950 

38.0 

30.6 

7.4 

3.4 

3.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

40.9 

33.4 

7.5 

269 

219 

50 

1951 

37.2 

7.7 

2.5 

2..". 

.3 

1.0 

.9 

.1 

38.7 

30.9 

7.8 

250 

199 

51 

1952 

30.2 

7.2 

2.5 

2.3 

.2 

.7 

.6 

.2 

39.2 

31.9 

7.3 

249 

203 

46 

1953 

.   36.7 

29.6 

7.2 

2.8 

2.5 

.2 

.6 

.5 

.1 

38.9 

31.6 

7.3 

243 

197 

45 

1954 

29.3 

7.1 

3.1 

2.9 

.2 

.7 

.6 

.1 

38.7 

31.5 

7.1 

237 

194 

44 

1955 

37.4 

29.8 

7.6 

3.6 

3.3 

.3 

.8 

.7 

.2 

40.1 

32.5 

7.6 

242 

196 

46 

1956 

38.2 

30.2 

8.0 

3.4 

3.2 

.3 

.8 

.6 

.2 

40.9 

32.8 

8.1 

242 

194 

48 

1957 

32.9 

•-'7.1 

5.8 

3.0 

2.7 

.2 

.8 

.6 

.2 

35.0 

29.2 

5.8 

204 

170 

34 

1958 

33.4 

27.4 

6.0 

3.4 

3.2 

.2 

.7 

.6 

.2 

36.1 

30.0 

6.1 

206 

171 

35 

1959 

30.5 

6.7 

4.1 

3.8 

.3 

.8 

.6 

2 

40.5 

33.7 

6.8 

228 

189 

38 

1960 

32.9 

26. 7 

6.3 

3.9 

3.6 

.3 

.9 

.7 

.2 

36.0 

29.6 

6.4 

199 

164 

35 

1961 

32.0 

26J 

6.0 

4.3 

4.0 

.2 

.8 

.6 

.2 

35.5 

29.5 

6.0 

193 

160 

33 

1962 

33.2 

26.8 

6.4 

4.9 

4.6 

.3 

.8 

.6 

.1 

37.3 

30.8 

6.5 

200 

165 

35 

1963 

34.7 

27.6 

7.2 

5.3 

5.0 

.3 

.9 

.7 

.1 

39.2 

31.8 

7.3 

207 

168 

39 

1964 

36.6 

29.3 

7.:: 

5.2 

4.9 

.3 

1.0 

.8 

.1 

40.8 

33.4 

7.4 

213 

174 

39 

1965 

36.8 

29.3 

7.r, 

5.2 

4.9 

.3 

.9 

.8 

.1 

41.1 

33.4 

7.7 

211 

172 

39 

196* 

36.6 

28.8 

7.7 

5.2 

4.8 

.4 

1.0 

.9 

.2 

40.8 

32.8 

8.0 

207 

166 

41 

1967' 

35.3 

27.9 

7.4 

5.1 

4.8 

.3 

1.1 

1.0 

.2 

39.3 

31.7 

7.6 

197 

159 

38 

19683 

37.3 

30.1 

7.0 

6.2 

5.8 

.3 

1.2 

1.0 

.1 

42.1 

34.9 

7.2 

209 

173 

36 

1969                 

29.5 

7.9 

6.5 

6.1 

.5 

1.1 

1.0 

.1 

42.8 

34.6 

8.2 

211 

170 

41 

1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
-Includes    small    volumes   of   mixed   species    (not   classfied   as    soft- 
woods or  hardwoods). 
*  Preliminary  estimates. 

N"TE:   Estimates  of  lumber  production  for  1968  and  1969  are  based 


in  part  upon  data  published  by  the  National   Forest  Products   Asso- 
ciation   (12)    and   related  associations    (20,   21,   69). 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(43,  48,  49);  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service.  Data 
for  selected  years  1899-1949  in  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation  for 
Forest  Products,  1964.  table  7. 


Table  16. — Lumber  production,  by  section  and  by  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  1950-69 


[Billion  board  feet] 


All  sections 

Year  

Hard- 
Total  Softwoods  woods  Total 

1950  .  38.0     30.6     7.4  4.9 

1951       37.2     29.5     7.7  5.0 

1952 37.5     30.2     7.2  4.1 

1953 36.7     29.6     7.2  5.0 

1954.  .  36.4     29.3     7.1  4.6 

1955 37.4     29.8     7.6  4.5 

1956   38.2     30.2     8.0  5.1 

1957.. 32.9     27.1      5.8  4.1 

1958 33.4     27.4     6.0  3.9 

1959         37.2     30.5     6.7  4.2 

1960 32.9     26.7     6.3  3.9 

1961 32.0     26.1     6.0  3.7 

1962 33.2     26.8     6.4  3.9 

1963 34.7     27.6     7.2  4.2 

1964 36.6      29.3      7.3  4.4 

1965 36.8     29.3     7.5  4.4 

1966 36.6     28.8     7.7  4.5 

1967' 35.3     27.9     7.4  4.4 

19683 37.1     30.1      7.0  4.3 

1969- 37.4      29.5      7.9  4.9 

1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

2  Includes   small    volumes  of   western    hardwoods — about   0.2    billion 
board  feet  in  recent  years. 

1  Preliminary  estimates. 

Note:    Estimates   for  1968  and   1969  are  based  in   part  upon   data 
published  by  the  National  Forest  Products  Association    (12)    and  re- 


North 


South 


Softwoods 


Hard- 
woods 


Total         Softwoods 


Hard- 
woods 


West 
total2 


2.0 

1.7 
1.4 
1.5 

1.7 

1.5 
1.6 
1.8 
1.4 
1.5 

1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.1 

1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.3 


3.0 
3.3 
2.7 
3.5 
3.0 

3.0 
3.4 
2.2 
2.5 
2.7 

2.7 
2.5 
2.7 
2.9 
3.2 

3.3 
3.4 
3.3 
3.1 
3.6 


14.6 
13.3 
13.7 
11.8 
11.7 

12.2 
12.7 
10.3 
9.8 
11.0 

9.3 

9.1 

9.5 

10.2 

10.5 

10.8 
10.8 
10.4 
10.7 
11.6 


10.2 
8.9 
9.2 
8.1 

7.7 

7.7 
8.2 
6.7 
6.4 
7.0 

5.9 
5.8 
5.9 
6.1 
6.6 

6.8 
6.7 
6.5 
7.0 
7.5 


4.4 
4.4 
4.5 
3.7 
4.1 

4.5 
4.5 
3.5 
3.4 
3.9 

3.4 
3.4 
3.6 
4.1 
3.9 

4.0 
4.1 
3.9 
3.7 
4.1 


18.6 
18.9 
19.7 
19.9 
20.0 

20.7 
20.5 
18.6 
19.7 
22.0 

19.6 
19.2 
19.9 
20.3 
21.7 

21.6 
21.2 
20.5 
22.1 
20.9 


lated  associations  (20,  21,  69). 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(4$);  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service.  Data  for  se- 
lected years  1899-1949  in  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation  for  Forest 
Products,  1964,  table  9. 
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Table  18. — Wholesale  price  indexes  for  all  commodities,  and  selected  materials  used  in 

construction  and  shipping,  1950-69  1 


[1957-59  =  100] 


Year 


All 
com- 
mod- 
ities 


Lumber 


Plywood 


All  lumber 


Softwood 


Douglas-fir        Southern  pine  Hardwood 


Softwood 


Ac- 
tual 


Rela- 
tive - 


Ac- 
tual 


Rela- 
tive " 


Ac- 
tual 


Rela- 
tive - 


Ac-         Rela- 
tual         tive 2 


Ac- 
tual 


Rela- 
tive - 


Ac- 
tual 


Rela- 
tive 2 


Hardwood 


Ac- 
tual 


Rela- 
tive 2 


100.1 
95.8 
95.7 
95.4 
95.5 


99.4  103.8  103.1 

95.5  98.5  98.2 
95.1  98.3  97.7 
95.1  101.5  101.2 
95.0  105.4  104.9 


1950 86.6  93.9  108.2  93.7  107.9  97.4  112.2  94.1  108.4  93.8  108.1 

1951   96.7  101.6  105.1  101.7  105.2  106.6  110.2  100.9  104.3  100.8  104.2 

1952 94.0  99.0  105.3  101.3  107.8  105.5  112.2  101.9  108.4  92.8  98.7 

1953 92.7  98.1  105.8  99.2  107.0  97.1  104.7  101.0  109.0  94.6  102.0 

1954 92.9  96.4  103.8  97.7  105.2  98.9  106.5  96.5  103.9  92.6  99.7 

1955   93.2  102.4  109.9  104.0  111.6  108.1  116.0  100.4  107.7  97.9  105.0 

1956 96.2  104.6  108.7  104.8  108.9  107.6  111.9  103.9  108.0  104.1  108.2 

1957 99.0  98.5  99.5  98.5  99.5  96.8  97.8  99.9  100.9  98.6  99.6 

1958 100.4  97.0  96.6  96.6  96.2  95.0  94.6  98.4  98.0  98.6  98.2 

1959 100.6  104.5  103.9  105.0  104.4  108.3  107.7  101.7  101.1  102.8  102.2 

1960 100.7  99.9  99.1  98.6  97.9  99.0  98.3 

1961 100.3  94.7  94.4  93.5  93.2  94.9  94.6 

1962 100.6  96.5  95.9  95.9  95.3  97.7  97.1 

1963 100.3  98.9  98.6  98.0  97.7  101.5  101.2 

1964 100.5  100.7  100.2  99.3  98.8  103.2  102.7 

1965 102.5  101.9  99.4  99.1  96.7  102.4  99.9 

1966 105.9  108.5  102.5  103.9  98.1  107.3  101.3 

1967 106.1  108.4  102.2  106.4  100.3  110.9  104.5 

1968   108.7  127.2  117.0  128.3  118.0  133.3  122.6 

1969: 

Jan    110.7  147.9  133.6  151.3  136.7  154.8  139.8  134.5  121.5  130.2  117.6 

Feb    111.1  155.8  140.2  160.4  144.4  164.0  147.6  139.3  125.4  132.1  118.9 

Mar   111.7  164.7  147.4  170.6  152.7  177.0  158.5  146.6  131.2  135.5  121.3 

Apr 111.9  146.9  131.3  170.2  152.1  173.4  155.0  148.3  132.5  138.1  123.4 

May 112.8  155.9  138.2  159.1  141.0  161.2  142.9  147.8  131.0  138.7  123.0 

June    113.2  142.3  125.7  142.3  125.7  145.5  128.5  141.2  124.7  138.5  122.3 

July 113.3  133.4  117.7  131.3  115.9  133.2  117.6  132.1  116.6  138.7  122.4 

Aug   113.4  131.1  115.6  128.6  113.4  129.0  113.8  126.9  111.9  138.4  122.0 

Sept     113.6  129.5  114.0  126.6  111.4  127.8  112.5  122.9  108.2  138.5  121.9 

Oct 114.0  128.0  112.3  124.7  109.4  127.8  112.1  122.8  107.7  138.6  121.6 

Nov    114.7  129.3  112.7  126.2  110.0  131.1  114.3  123.5  107.7  138.8  121.0 

Dec 115.1  128.2  111.4  124.9  108.5  128.3  111.5  123.7  107.5  138.9  120.7 


97.2  94.8  111.3  108.6 

106.8  100.8  124.3  117.4 

106.6  100.5  114.3  107.7 

121.2  111.5  119.2  109.7 


121.5 
129.3 
117.8 
118.2 
114.4 

117.7 

107.7 

97.4 

98.1 

104.5 

92.9 
90.3 
87.3 
89.4 
86.7 

86.8 

87.2 

82.2 

106.1 

161.1 

180.6 

180.0 

117.2 

104.1 

87.9 

87.4 

85.9 

87.6 

90.0 

96.7 

91.9 


140.0 
133.7 
125.3 
127.5 
123.1 

126.3 

112.0 

98.4 

97.7 

103.9 

92.3 
90.0 
86.8 
89.1 
86.3 

84.7 
82.3 
77.5 
97.6 

145.5 

162.6 

161.1 

104.7 

92.3 

77.7 

77.1 

75.7 

77.1 

78.9 

84.3 

79.8 


96.7 
105.8 

96.6 
103.4 

95.7 

97.9 
99.9 
99.0 
99.7 
101.4 

102.8 

101.4 

97.8 

97.3 

98.5 

98.2 
99.0 
97.7 
98.2 

99.0 
99.8 
101.6 
101.6 
101.6 
101.6 
101.6 
102.7 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 


111.4 
109.4 
102.8 
111.5 
103.0 

105.0 
103.8 
100.0 
99.3 
100.8 

102.1 

101.1 

97.2 

97.0 

98.0 

95.8 
93.5 
92.1 
90.3 


89. 


Year 


Conta 

iner 

Ac- 
tual 

Rela- 
tive 2 

.     82.2 

94.7 

.     94.3 

97.5 

.     92.5 

98.4 

93.7 

101.1 

95.9 

103.2 

.     95.9 

102.9 

.     98.9 

102.8 

.  100.0 

101.0 

.  100.0 

99.6 

100.0 

99.4 

.     99.6 

98.9 

.     91.2 

90.9 

.     92.4 

91.8 

94.6 

94.3 

97.5 

97.0 

.     97.5 

95.1 

97.5 

92.1 

97.5 

91.9 

89.0 

81.9 

Board 

Structural 

Insulating  Particleboard                     steel 

Ac-  Rela-          Ac-           Rela-  Ac-  Rela- 

tual  tive  -         tual          tive  -  tual  tive 2 

74.3           85.6 62.3  71.8 

78.3            81.0   66.1  68.4 

79.7  84.8   67.5  71.8 

83.8  90.4   71.2  76.8 

88.2  94.9   74.1  79.8 

90.3  96.9 78.2  83.9 

94.5            98.2   83.9  87.2 

97.7  98.7 96.6  97.6 

99.8  99.4   100.6  100.2 

102.5          101.9 102.8  102.2 

102.2          101.5   102.8  102.1 

101.0         100.7 102.8  102.5 

94.5            93.9   102.8  102.2 

92.4  92.1   103.6  103.3 

90.1            89.7   105.9  105.4 

88.1           86.0 105.9  103.3 

88.5  83.6  97.9  92.4  110.0  103.9 
89.7  84.5  90.4  85.2  110.1  103.8 
92.7  85.3           91.8           84.5  112.1  103.1 


Structural 
clay  products  1 

Portland 
cement 

Construction 
materials 

Ac- 
tual 

Rela- 
tive 2 

Ac- 
tual 

Rela- 
tive 2 

Ac- 
tual 

Rela- 
tive 2 

71.7 

82.6 

72.1 

83.1 

83.0 

95.6 

77.4 

80.0 

77.7 

80.4 

90.7 

93.8 

77.8 

82.8 

77.7 

82.7 

89.6 

95.3 

81.6 

88.0 

81.5 

87.9 

90.9 

98.1 

84.9 

91.4 

84.4 

90.8 

91.1 

98.1 

89.3 

95.8 

87.7 

94.1 

95.1 

102.0 

94.3 

98.0 

93.2 

96.9 

99.0 

102.9 

98.2 

99.2 

98.0 

99.0 

99.0 

100.0 

99.8 

99.4 

100.5 

100.1 

98.9 

98.5 

102.1 

101.5 

101.5 

100.9 

102.0 

101.5 

103.1 

102.4 

103.5 

102.8 

100.5 

99.8 

103.2 

102.9 

103.3 

103.0 

98.6 

98.3 

103.5 

102.9 

103.1 

102.5 

98.3 

97.7 

103.6 

103.3 

101.5 

101.2 

98.5 

98.2 

104.2 

103.9 

101.0 

100.5 

99.6 

99.1 

105.1 

102.5 

101.2 

98.7 

100.8 

98.3 

106.6 

100.7 

101.5 

95.8 

104.0 

98.2 

110.1 

103.8 

103.4 

97.5 

105.2 

99.2 

113.1 

104.0 

105.7 

97.2 

111.1 

102.2 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
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Table  18. — Wholesale  price  indexes  for  all  commodities,  and  selected  materials  used  in 
construction  and  shipping,  1950-69  * — Continued 


[1957-59=  100] 


Board 

Structural 

steel 

Structural 
clay  products  > 

Ac-          Rela- 
tual          tive  - 

Portland 
cement 

Consti 
matt 

Container 

Insulat 

ing 

Particleboard 

■rials 

\ear 

Ac- 
tual 

Rela- 
tive - 

Ac- 
tual 

Rela- 
tive -' 

Ac- 
tual 

Rela- 
tive ; 

Ac- 
tual 

Rela- 
tive - 

Ac- 
tual 

Rela- 
tive 2 

Ac- 
tual 

Rela- 
tive2 

1969: 

Jan 

88.2 

79.7 

95.4 

86.2 

112.0 

101.2 

116.0 

104.8 

115.8 

104.6 

108.5 

98.0 

117.4 

106.1 

Feb 

88.8 

79.9 

95.8 

86.2 

115.4 

103.9 

116.0 

104.4 

115.9 

104.3 

111.7 

100.5 

119.8 

107.8 

Mar 

90.1 

80.7 

96.0 

85.9 

122.5 

109.7 

116.0 

103.8 

116.0 

103.8 

114.7 

102.7 

121.6 

108.9 

Apr     

90.1 

80.5 

96.0 

85.8 

126.1 

112.7 

116.0 

103.7 

116.7 

104.3 

114.8 

102.6 

120.2 

107.4 

May    

90.1 

79.9 

97.4 

86.3 

125.6 

111.3 

116.0 

102.8 

116.8 

103.5 

114.8 

101.8 

118.9 

105.4 

Jane 

90.1 

79.6 

98.6 

87.1 

121.0 

106.9 

116.0 

102.5 

116.9 

103.3 

114.8 

101.4 

116.9 

103.3 

JuJy     — 

90.1 

79.5 

99.0 

87.4 

105.2 

92.9 

121.9 

107.6 

116.9 

103.2 

114.8 

101.3 

115.9 

102.3 

Auk 

93.1 

S2.1 

99.0 

87.3 

99.0 

87.3 

121.9 

107.5 

117.il 

103.2 

114.8 

101.2 

115.7 

102.0 

Sept    . 

93.1 

82.0 

98.9 

87.1 

98.5 

86.7 

121.9 

107.3 

117.5 

103.4 

114.9 

101.1 

115.9 

102.0 

Oct 

93.1 

81.7 

98.9 

86.8 

95.6 

83.9 

121.9 

106.9 

117.8 

103.3 

114.9 

100.8 

116.3 

102.0 

N         

93.1 

81.2 

99.1 

86.4 

94.6 

82.5 

121.9 

106.3 

118.5 

103.3 

114.9 

100.2 

116.9 

101.9 

Dec 

93.1 

80.9 

99.2 

86.2 

90.7 

78.8 

121.9 

105.9 

118.5 

103.0 

114.9 

99.8 

1  Formerly  listed  as  "Brick  and  tile"  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

'Derived  by  dividing  the  "Actual"  price  index  by  the  "All  commodities"  price  index. 

Source:    U.S.   Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics    (60).   Data  for   1929-49 
in  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation  for  Forest  Products.  196i.  table  10. 


Table  19. — U.S.  imports  of  lumber,  by  softwoods  and  hardwoods  and  country  of  origin,  1950-68  ' 


[Million  board  feet] 


Year 


All  species  * 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Total 

Canada 

Mexico 

Other 

Total' 

Canada  3 

Mexico 

Other 

Total 

Canada 

Mexico 

Other 

3,423.5 

3,102.2 

208.0 

113.3 

3,140.2 

2,899.5 

191.4 

49.3 

283.2 

202.7 

16.6 

64.0 

2,511.6 

2,240.3 

135.5 

135.8 

2,250.0 

2,080.2 

119.0 

50.8 

261.6 

160.1 

16.5 

84.9 

2,481.6 

2,257.7 

106.0 

117.9 

2,266.9 

2,139.9 

92.1 

35.0 

214.7 

117.9 

13.9 

82.9 

_  -".9.4 

2,541.2 

83.8 

134.3 

2,526.8 

2,409,6 

73.0 

44.2 

232.6 

131.7 

10.9 

90.1 

3,063.1 

2,844.1 

80.0 

139.0 

2,854.6 

2,747.7 

74.5 

32.4 

208.5 

96.4 

5.5 

106.6 

3,593.0 

3,349.7 

75.3 

168.1 

3,326.8 

3,225.9 

69.7 

31.2 

266.3 

123.8 

5.6 

136.9 

3,404.5 

3,168.3 

51.6 

184.6 

3,131.0 

3,060.7 

47.8 

22.5 

273.5 

107.6 

3.8 

162.1 

2,958.0 

2,754.0 

53.0 

150.9 

2,711.9 

2,644.7 

48.2 

19.0 

246.1 

109.3 

4.8 

132.0 

3,389.6 

3,177.8 

49.3 

162.5 

3,154.5 

3,088.0 

45.1 

21.4 

235.1 

89.7 

4.3 

141.1 

4,063.6 

3,785.9 

53.1 

224.6 

3,741.5 

3,661.7 

49.7 

30.2 

322.0 

124.2 

3.4 

194.4 

3,930.6 

3,693.9 

41.6 

195.1 

3,639.3 

3,576.1 

36.9 

26.4 

291.2 

117.8 

4.7 

168.7 

4,257.9 

4,042.6 

48.5 

166.8 

4,013.4 

3,943.4 

43.7 

26.3 

244.5 

99.2 

4.8 

140.5 

4,892.9 

4,637.7 

47.8 

207.4 

4,583.7 

4,507.1 

40.4 

36.2 

309.2 

130.6 

7.4 

171.2 

5,335.4 

5,104.7 

28.6 

202.0 

5,032.0 

4,975.6 

24.4 

32.0 

303.3 

129.1 

4.3 

170.0 

5,222.6 

5,004.1 

10.2 

208.4 

4,917.5 

4,872.0 

7.0 

38.5 

305.1 

132.0 

3.1 

169.9 

5,232.5 

5,016.6 

10.1 

205.8 

4,898.1 

4,855.7 

8.1 

34.3 

334.3 

160.9 

2.0 

171.4 

5,200.1 

4,920.9 

5.2 

274.0 

4,779.2 

4,730.4 

3.7 

45.2 

420.8 

190.5 

1.5 

228.8 

5,140.7 

4,902.5 

5.5 

232.7 

4,798.1 

4,747.1 

3.1 

47.9 

342.7 

155.4 

2.5 

184.8 

6,154.2 

5,899.2 

4.0 

251.1 

5,809.1 

5,750.0 

3.2 

55.9 

345.1 

149.2 

.8 

195.1 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

1965. 
1966 
1967 
1968 


1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

2  Excludes    mixed    species     (not    classified    as    softwoods    or    hard- 
woods) for  the  years  1950-59. 

3  Includes  small  volumes  of  hardwoods  for  the  years   1960-68. 


Sources:  1950-59  National  Forest  Products  Association;  1960-68 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  reporting  statistics 
published  by  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(49).  Data  for  selected  years  1929-49  in  The  Demand  and  Price  Situ- 
ation for  Forest  Products,  196i,  table  11. 
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Table  21. — Lumber1  production  in  Canada,  by  softivoods  and  hardwoods,  and  region,  1950-68 

[Billion  board  feet] 
Year 

1950 

1951 

1952       

1953 

1954  

1955    

1956  

1957 
1958 
1959 

1960 
1961 
1962       

1963 

1964 

1965  

1966 

1967 

1968'  

1  Does  not  include  sawn  ties.  «  Preliminary  estimates. 

:  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

1  Includes  small  volumes  of  hardwoods.  Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  (7) . 


Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

All  sp< 

Total 

British  Columbia 

3 

Other 
Canada 

Total 

British         Other 
Columbia     Canada 

Total 

Coast 

Interior 

6.5 

6.1 

6.4 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 

7.5 
7.3 
6.7 
6.8 
7.2 

7.6 
7.8 
8.4 
8.8 
9.5 

9.5 

9.9 

9.8 

10.6 

3.5 

3.7 
3.7 
4.1 
4.4 

5.0 
4.8 
4.4 
4.9 
4.9 

5.3 
5.6 
6.0 
6.4 
6.7 

6.9 

7.4 
7.2 
7.8 

2.5 
2.5 

2.3 
2.6 

2.7 

2.8 
2.5 
2.3 
2.6 
2.3 

2.8 
3.0 
3.0 
3.2 
3.4 

3.6 
3.7 
3.9 
4.1 

1.0 
1.2 
1.4 
1.5 

1.7 

2.2 
2.3 
2.1 
2.3 
2.6 

2.5 

2.7 
3.0 
3.2 
3.3 

3.3 

3.7 
3.3 
3.7 

2.6 

2.7 
2.6 

2.7 
2.4 

2.6 
2.5 
2.2 
2.0 
2.3 

2.3 
2.2 
2.4 
2.4 
2.8 

2.6 

2.5 
2.6 

2.8 

0.4 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.4 

.4 
.5 
.4 

.4 
.4 

.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.5 

.5 
.5 
.5 
.4 

.    0.4 

6.9 

.5 

6.8 

.5 

7.3 

.5 

7.2 

.4 

7.9 

.4 

7.8 

.5 

7.1 

.4 

7." 

.4 

7.6 

.4 

8.0 

.4 

8.2 
8.8 
9.3 

.4 

.4 

4 

10.0 

5 

10.0 

5 

10.4 

.5 

.5 

.4 

10.3 
11.0 
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Table  22. — Consumption  of  selected  timber  products  and  other  materials  used  in  construction, 

manufacturing,  and  shipping,  1950-68 


Lumber 

Plywood 

Board 

Year 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

Hardboard 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

Con- 

sump- 

Index 

sump- 

Index 

sump- 

Index 

sump- 

Index 

sump- 

Index 

sump- 

Index 

tion 

1954=100 

tion 

1954  =  100 

tion 

1954=100 

tion 

1954=100 

tion        1954=100 

tion 

1954=100 

Million 

Million 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

square  feet 

square  feet 

board 

board 

board 

(%-inch 

( %-inch 

Thousand 

feet 

feet 

feet 

basis ) 

basis) 

tons 

1950 

40.9 

105.7 

33.4 

105.7 

7.5 

105.6 

2,672 

67.1 

__   402 

80.1 

1951 

38.7 

100.0 

30.9 

97.8 

7.8 

109.9 

2,995 

75.2 

1,246 

87.6 

373 

74.3 

1952 

39.2 

101.3 

31.9 

100.9 

7.3 

102.8 

3,166 

79.5 

1,284 

90.3 

425 

84.7 

1953 

38.9 

100.5 

31.6 

100.0 

7.3 

102.8 

3,839 

96.4 

1,383 

97.3 

440 

87.6 

1954 

38.7 

100.0 

31.5 

100.0 

7.1 

100.0 

3,983 

100.0 

1,422 

100.0 

502 

100.0 

1955 

40.1 

103.6 

32.5 

102.8 

7.6 

107.0 

5,276 

132.5 

1,795 

126.2 

579 

115.3 

1956 

40.9 

105.7 

32.8 

103.8 

8.1 

114.1 

5,418 

136.0 

1,844 

129.7 

609 

121.3 

1957 

35.0 

90.4 

29.2 

92.4 

5.8 

81.7 

5,639 

141.6 

1,773 

124.7 

634 

126.3 

1958 

36.1 

93.3 

30.0 

94.9 

6.1 

85.9 

6,475 

162.6 

1,792 

126.0 

673 

134.1 

1959 

40.5 

104.7 

33.7 

106.3 

6.8 

95.8 

7,664 

192.4 

2,281 

160.4 

845 

168.3 

1960 

36.0 

93.0 

29.6 

93.7 

6.4 

90.1 

7,757 

194.8 

1,814 

127.6 

774 

154.2 

1961 

35.5 

91.7 

29.5 

93.4 

6.0 

84.5 

8,495 

213.3 

2,028 

142.6 

856 

170.5 

1962 

37.3 

96.4 

30.8 

97.5 

6.5 

91.5 

9,311 

233.8 

2,404 

169.1 

987 

196.6 

1963 

39.2 

101.3 

31.8 

100.6 

7.3 

102.8 

10,367 

260.3 

2,617 

184.0 

1,113 

221.7 

1964 

40.8 

105.4 

33.4 

106.0 

7.4 

104.2 

11,431 

287.0 

2,949 

207.4 

1,230 

245.0 

1965 

41.1 

106.2 

33.4 

106.0 

7.7 

108.5 

12,402 

311.4 

3,090 

217.3 

1,301 

259.2 

1966 

40.8 

105.4 

32.8 

104.1 

8.0 

112.7 

12,804 

321.5 

3,321 

233.5 

1,235 

246.0 

19671 

39.3 

101.6 

31.7 

100.6 

7.6 

107.0 

12,758 

320.3 

3,141 

220.9 

1,111 

221.3 

19681 

42.1 

108.8 

34.9 

110.8 

7.2 

101.4 

14,289 

358.7 

3,612 

254.0 

1,429 

284.7 

Board  (continued) 


Year 


Insulating 


Particleboard 


Portland  cement 


Structural  steel 


Brick 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 


Index 
1954  =  100 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 


Index 

1954=100 


Ship- 
ments 


Index  Ship- 

1954=100       ments 


Index 
1954  =  100 


Ship- 
ments 


Index 
1954  =  100 


1950 
1951 . 
1952 
1953  _ 
1954, 

1955, 

1956 

1957_ 

1958. 

1959_ 

1960_ 

1961. 

1962 

1963 

1964 


Thousand 
tons 

826 

901 

886 

.   939 

.   993 

.  1,089 

.  1,091 

.  975 

.  1,052 

.  1,172 

1,096 

1,077 

.  1,079 

.  1,142 

_  1,218 


1965 
1966 
19671. 
19681. 


1,265 
1,160 
1,210 
1,377 


Million 

square  feet 

(%-inch 

basis ) 


83.2 
90.7 
89.2 
94.6 
100.0 

109.7 
109.9 
98.2 
105.9 
118.0 

110.4 
108.5 
108.7 
115.0 
122.7 

127.4 
116.8 
121.9 
138.7 


2  70 
2111 

183 
2  250 

298 

268 
326 
408 
496 
638 

803 

997 

1,115 

1,425 


Million 
barrels 

.  228 

.  241 

„  251 

_  261 

.  275 

_  293 
_  309 
.  290 
_  307 
.  335 

.  312 
_  321 
„  332 
.  349 
366 

_  374 
381 

.  374 
.  397 


Thousand 
tons 


82.9 
87.6 
91.3 
94.9 
100.0 

106.5 
112.4 
105.5 
111.6 
121.8 

113.5 
116.7 
120.7 
126.9 
133.1 

136.0 
138.5 
136.0 
144.4 


2,664 
3,117 
3,136 

3,659 
3,780 
4,632 
4,147 
3,296 

3,865 
3,821 
3,861 
4,097 
4,241 

4,321 
4,664 
4,540 
4,232 


84.9 

99.4 

100.0 

116.7 
120.5 
147.7 
132.2 
105.1 

123.2 
121.8 
123.1 
130.6 
135.2 

137.8 
148.7 
144.8 
134.9 


Million 
bricks 

6,486 
6,307 
5,642 
5,771 
6,657 

7,741 
7,382 
6,306 
6,255 
7,258 

6,502 
6,428 
6,913 
7,405 

7,744 

8,089 
7,552 
7,117 

7,557 


97.4 
94.7 
84.8 
86.7 
100.0 

116.3 

110.9 

94.7 

94.0 

109.0 

97.7 

96.6 

103.8 

111.2 

116.3 

121.5 
113.4 
106.9 
113.5 


1  Preliminary  estimates. 

2  Forest  Service  estimates. 

Sources:  U.S.  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 
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Table  23. — Pidpwood  consumption,  production,  imports,  exports,  a>id  the  equivalent  wood  volumes 
of  imports  and  exports  of  paper,  board,  and  wood  pulp,  1950-69  ' 


[Thousand  cords] 


Consumption  in  U.S.  milk 


Yemr 


Total 
consump- 
tion 


Domestic  production 


Paper,  board  and  wood  pulp 
(pulpwood  equivalent) 


Total 


Roundwood 


Total 


Total       Softwoods 


Hani- 
woods 


Chips 


Net 

imports 


Imports    Exports 


Net 
imports 


Imports     Exports 


1950  33,582  23,627  20,716  19,466  16,679  2,787  1,250  1,385  1,412  27  9,955  10,588  634 

1951  36,052  26,522  25,128  23,718  20,069  3,649  1,410  2,497  2,510  13  9,530  10,673  1,142 
35,364  26,461  25.045  23,477  20,002  3,475  1,568  2,108  2,125  17  8,903  10,017  1,115 

1953  .:  28,141  26,332  24,787  20,707  4,080  1,535  1,541  1,552  11  9,572  10,459  887 

1954  37,957  29,436  262972  26,471  20,945  4,526  1,501  1,562  1,603  41  8,521  10,214  1,693 

1955  41.901  33,356  30,948  28,598  23,363  5,234  2,350  1,704  1,766  62  8,545  10,788  2,243 

1956  ~49  35,196  32,146  26,212  5,934  3,050  1,762  1,870  108  9,524  11,499  1,974 
44       746  34,422  30,538  24,525  6,013  3,884  1,666  1,767  101  8,298  10,579  2,281 

1958  69  35,248  332239  28,090  22,445  5,646  5,149  1,269  1,371  102  8,121  10,162  2,041 

1959.  597  38,691  36,716  30,583  23,380  7,202  6,134  1,055  1,175  119  8,906  11,294  2,388 

1960  48,447  40,485  40,012  33,468  25,454  8,014  6,544  1,158  1,320  162  7,962  11,359  3,397 

1961  50,050  42,191  40,272  32418  23,997  8,121  8,155  1,162  1,349  188  7,859  11,526  3,667 

1962  14,070  42,772  33,334  24,315  9,018  9,438  1,292  1,407  115  8,477  12,170  3,693 
16,435  44,708  34,661  25,120  9,541  10,047  1,543  1,636  92  7,732  12,049  4,317 

1964  58,051  50,148  49,497  38,350  28,318  10,032  11,147  1,391  1,468  77  7,903  12,975  5,072 

1965  60,872  51,970  52,022  40,202  29,416  10,787  11,819  1,149  1,303  154  8,902  13,763  4,861 

1966  .  66,060  56,260  55,782  41,739  29,983  11,756  14,043  1,043  1,323  280  9,800  15,134  5,334 

1967-  6433  55,77  55,978  40,562  29,240  11,323  15,416  946  1,588  642  8,430  14,256  5,826 

1968-  67,792  59,800  59,000  42,300  30,700  11,600  16,700  233  1,425  1,191  7,992  14,736  6,744 

1969-  72  100  63,500  63,000  44,500  32,300  12,200  18,500  -625  1,115  1,740  8,900  15,900  7,000 


1  Data   may   not   add   to   totals    because   of   changes    in   inventories, 
rounding:,  and  statistical  discrepancies  in  imports, 
.-liminary  estim.  ' 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census   US, 
iS,   i9).  American    Pulpwood    Association    U),    U.S.    Department   of 


Agriculture,  Forest  Service  (3S),  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration  (53),  American  Paper 
Institute  (2),  U.S.  Pulp  Producers  Association  (66),  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau  (15),  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(/).  Data  for  selected  years  1909-49  in  The  Demand  and  Price  Situa- 
tion for  Forest  Products,  1961,,  table  14. 


Table  24. — Pulpwood  production,  by  section  and  by  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  1950-69  » 

[Million  cords] 


All  sections 


North  • 


South 


West2 


Year 


Total 


Soft- 
wood! 


Hard- 
woodi 


Total 


Soft- 
woods 


Hard- 
woods 


Total 


Soft- 
woods 


Hard- 
woods 


Total 


Soft-     Hard- 
woods 3   woods 


1950 20.7  17.8  2.9 

1951 25.1  21.3  3.8 

1952  25.0  21.4  3.6 

1953 26.3  22.2  4.2 

1954 27.0  22.2  4.8 

1955 30.9  25.6  5.3 

1956  .  35.2  29.1  6.1 

1957  34.4  28.2  6.2 

1958 33.2  27.3  5.9 

1959 36.7  29.1  7.6 

1960 40.0  31.5  8.5 

1961 40.3  31.5  8.8 

1962 42.8  33.0  9.8 

1963 44.7  34.2  10.5 

1964 49.5  38.4  11.1 

1965 52.0  39.9  12.1 

1966 55.8  42.3  13.5 

1967- 56.0  42.4  13.5 

1968' 59.0  45.0  14.0 

19695 63.0  47.8  15.2 


5.0 
6.3 
6.0 
5.4 
5.5 

6.5 
7.4 
7.3 
6.2 
6.6 

7.9 
7.2 
7.8 
8.0 
8.8 

8.8 
9.7 
10.2 
9.6 
9.7 


3.3 
4.1 
4.1 
3.2 
2.9 

3.9 
4.4 
4.3 
3.6 
3.3 

4.2 
3.6 
4.0 
3.9 
3.9 

4.2 

4.4 
4.8 
4.7 
4.4 


1.7 
2.2 
1.9 
2.2 
2.6 

2.6 
3.0 
3.0 
2.6 
3.3 

3.7 
3.6 
3.8 
4.1 
4.8 

4.6 
5.3 
5.4 
4.9 
5.3 


12.4 
14.1 
14.6 
16.2 
16.4 

18.4 

20.:: 
19.8 
20.2 
22.8 

23.6 
24.2 
25.6 
26.6 
28.8 

30.8 
33.1 
33.7 
37.1 
41.2 


11.2 
12.5 
12.8 
14.1 
14.2 

15.7 
17.4 
16.8 
17.1 
18.7 

19.1 
19.4 
20.0 
20.7 
22.5 

23.8 
25.4 
25.9 
28.5 
31.8 


1.2 
1.6 
1.8 
2.0 
2.2 

2.6 
2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
4.0 

4.5 
4.9 
5.6 
5.9 
6.4 

7.0 
7.7 
7.7 
8.6 
9.4 


3.3 
4.7 
4.5 
4.7 
5.1 

6.0 
7.5 
7.4 
6.8 
7.4 

8.5 
8.9 
9.4 
10.1 
(4) 

12.5 
(4) 
12.1 
12.3 
12.1 


1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

2  Domestic  receipts  at  pulp  mills.    Excludes  pulpwood  exports    (see 
table  23 ) . 

3  Includes  small  volumes  of  hardwoods  prior  to  1955. 
1  Comparable  data  not  available. 


3.3  __ 
4.7 

4.5  ... 

4.7    

5.1 

5.9  0.1 

7.3  .2 

7.2  .2 

6.6  .2 

7.1  .3 

8.2  .3 

8.5  .3 
9.0  .3 

9.6  .5 
(4)  (4) 

11.9  .5 

(4)  (4) 

11.8  .4 

11.8  .5 

11.6  .5 


=  Preliminary  estimates. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(in);  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service  (33).  Data  for 
selected  years  1899-1949  in  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation  for 
Forest  Products,  1961,.  table  15. 
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Table  29. — U.S.  imports  and  exports  of  veneer,  by  kind,  1950-68  1 

[Million  square  feet,  surface  measure] 


Imports 

Exports 

Fancy,  face. 

Utility,  com- 

Total 

Birch  or  maple 

Other 

Total 

figured,  and 
special 

mercial,  and 
container 

1950. 

361.9 

161.9 

200.1 

34.5 

20.8 

13.7 

1!    2 

177.5 

265.7 

40.6 

22.1 

18.5 

1952 

128.0 

253.3 

174.7 

30.7 

19.1 

11.6 

1953 

583.5 

335.6 

247.9 

49.1 

31.9 

17.2 

1954 . 

584. L' 

312.2 

272.0 

43.3 

27.8 

15.5 

5.4 

329.0 

436.4 

51.7 

28.6 

23.1 

729.1 

377.3 

351.8 

51.5 

32.3 

19.2 

502.8 

316.9 

185.9 

51.9 

34.2 

17.7 

650.4 

376.5 

•J  73.9 

60.7 

37.9 

22.8 

1959 

1,064.0 

496.5 

567.:. 

66.1 

37.8 

28.4 

878.0 

463.6 

414.4 

60.2 

30.5 

29.6 

94.'..  1 

514.7 

428.7 

58.1 

29.3 

28.8 

1.276.1 

624.4 

651.7 

64.8 

31.1 

33.7 

1963 

1,467.7 

664.6 

803.1 

79.1 

13.5 

35.6 

1,736.8 

7.".  1.8 

984.9 

144.3 

78.9 

65.5 

1965 

1,958.2 

817.4 

1,140.8 

2 169.8 

98.9 

44.7 

1966 

2,042.9 

766.4 

1,276.6 

2 153.9 

68.9 

41.6 

1,990.9 

754.9 

1,236.0 

2 192.8 

60.3 

45.5 

1968 

2,340.1 

820.8 

1,519.3 

2  306.3 

89.8 

83.8 

1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
-  Includes  26.1    million,  43.4   million.   87.0  million   and    132.7   million 
square   feet   of   softwood    veneers    not   shown    separately   by   kind,    for 


1965,  1966.  1967,  and  1968.  respectively. 
Sources:    U.S.    Department    of    Commerce,    Bureau    of    the    Census 


Table  30. — U.S.  imports  of  hardwood1  veneer,  by  country  of  origin,  1950-68 


[Million  square  feet,  surface  measure) 


Latin  America 


Asia 


Year 


Total 


Canada 


Central 

America      South 
Mexico     and  West  America 
Indies 


Total 


Total 


Japan 


Philip- 
pines 


Other 
Asia 


Africa  Europe     Other 


1950  361.9 

1951 443.2 

1952  428.0 

1953 583.5 

1954  584.2 

1955  765.4 

1956  729.1 

1957  502.8 

1958  .  650.4 
1959 1,064.0 


1960 

1961 

1962, 

1963 

1964 

1965. 
1966. 
1967 
1968 


840.8 

894.8 

1,232.2 

1,708.3 

1,871.2 
1,843.6 
1,796.7 

2,178.7 


348.5 

396.5 
402.5 
511.6 

524.1 

674.6 
621.0 

455.6 
559.9 

472.3 

515.9 
638.4 
684.6 

781.3 

852.0 
792.8 

775.8 
837.7 


2.3 
8.2 
6.0 
1.0 
2.5 

6.9 
7.7 
9.3 
7.4 
21.1 

22.3 
27.6 
42.7 
63.1 
69.8 

67.2 

96.4 

140.9 

200.4 


(3) 

0.3 

I  ) 
2.1 

6.1 
7.3 
4.8 
1.3 
4.3 

5.2 
5.8 
3.5 
1.7 

.7 

.1 

.3 

.1 

1.5 


2.3 

7.7 

5.7 

1.0 

.4 

.8 

.4 

4.4 

5.9 

6.5 

5.9 

8.8 

16.9 

14.3 

21.8 

19.2 

21.2 

8.0 

16.8 


(3) 

0.6 

(3) 


(3) 

.2 

10.3 

11.3 
13.0 
22.3 

47.2 
47.3 

47.8 

74.9 

132.8 

182.2 


0.6 

2.0 

.9 

21.3 

29.0 

51.2 

56.2 

77.2 

153.4 

399.8 

225.2 
237.0 
338.4 
455.2 
664.4 

687.0 
714.1 
580.9 
837.7 


0.5 

2.0 

.6 

.3 

.:; 


3.3 

7.4 

82.2 

225.4 

19.9 
8.6 
5.7 
4.0 
2.1 

4.8 
3.8 
3.8 
4.3 


0.1 


.3 
21.0 
28.6 

49.7 
51.4 
69.5 
70.7 
174.1 

205.0 
223.7 
295.6 
391.0 
557.2 

527.0 
522.7 
451.8 
609.8 


0.1 

1.2 

1.5 

.3 

.5 

.3 

.3 

4.7 

37.1 

60.1 

105.2 

155.2 
187.6 
125.3 
223.6 


3.4 
31.8 
15.7 
45.0 
24.2 

29.0 
37.8 
37.8 
29.5 

57.7 

98.1 

96.0 

168.7 

146.9 

158.8 

219.8 
209.7 
271.2 
276.5 


7.1 
4.6 
2.9 
4.4 
3.1 

2.8 
5.3 
4.7 
4.3 
25.5 

22.8 
18.2 
44.0 
48.2 
33.8 

44.3 
29.6 

27.7 
26.3 


0.1 
.1 

.1 
1.2 

.9 
1.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 

(3) 
.2 

.9 

1.0 

.2 

.1 


1  Includes  mixed  species   (not  classified  as  hardwoods  or  softwoods) 
for  the  years  1950-59. 

2  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


3  Less  than  50,000  square  feet. 

Source:    U.S.    Department    of    Commerce,    Bureau    of    the    Census 
(49). 
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Table  31. — Veneer  log  production,1  by  sofUvoods  and  hardwoods,  1951-69 


[Million  board  feet,  local  log  rule] 


Year  All  species 

1951 2,271 

1952 2,537 

1953 2,815 

1954 2,846 

1955 3,433 

1956 3,513 

1957 3,332 

1958 3,713 

1959 4,350 


Softwoods         Hardwoods 


Year  All  species  Softwoods         Hardwoods 

1960 4,276  3,446  830 

1961 4,628  3,836  792 

1962 4,854  4,068  786 

1963 5,308  4,530  778 

1964 5,845  5,005  840 

1965 6,275  5,425  850 

1966 6,315  5,610  705 

19672 6,140  5,610  530 

19682 6,405  5,980  425 

19692 6,255  5,850  405 


1,232 

1,039 

1,548 

989 

1,861 

954 

1,978 

868 

2,431 

1,002 

2,493 

1,020 

2,455 

877 

2,884 

829 

3,488 


862 


1  Includes  small  volumes  of  imported  logs. 

2  Preliminary  estimates. 


Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(1,0,  1,7);  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service.  Data  for 
selected  years  1905-47  in  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation  for  Forest 
Products,  1961,,  table  18. 


Table  32. — Douglas-fir  veneer  log  prices,1  western  Washington  and  northwest  Oregon,  1950-68 


[Dollars  per  thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  scale] 


Grade 


Year 


Average 

No. 

1 

No. 

2 

No.3 

Current 

1957-59 

Current 

1957-59 

Current 

1957-59 

Current 

1957-59 

dollars 

dollars  2 

dollars 

dollars  2 

dollars 

dollars  2 

dollars 

dollars  2 

89.40 

103.00 

102.60 

118.20 

89.00 

102.50 

73.60 

84.80 

96.50 

99.80 

108.20 

111.90 

97.30 

100.60 

81.80 

84.60 

96.00 

102.10 

108.40 

115.30 

98.20 

104.50 

80.70 

85.90 

96.30 

103.90 

109.60 

118.20 

98.80 

106.60 

80.20 

86.50 

94.80 

102.00 

109.00 

117.30 

98.40 

105.90 

79.60 

85.70 

96.30 

103.30 

111.50 

119.60 

102.30 

109.80 

83.40 

89.50 

99.10 

103.00 

114.20 

118.70 

105.50 

109.70 

86.20 

89.60 

98.70 

99.70 

113.40 

114.50 

104.20 

105.30 

83.20 

84.00 

95.70 

95.30 

114.60 

114.10 

103.70 

103.30 

81.00 

80.70 

97.10 

96.50 

117.90 

117.20 

107.30 

106.70 

83.90 

83.40 

100.10 

99.40 

118.70 

117.90 

108.00 

107.20 

86.80 

86.20 

94.90 

94.60 

112.30 

112.00 

102.20 

101.90 

83.00 

82.80 

95.00 

94.40 

114.30 

113.60 

103.30 

102.70 

82.20 

81.70 

85.20 

84.40 

111.40 

111.10 

100.00 

99.70 

84.00 

83.70 

85.80 

85.40 

114.80 

114.20 

102.30 

101.80 

83.10 

82.70 

93.90 

91.60 

122.40 

119.40 

109.50 

106.80 

92.80 

90.50 

97.50 

92.10 

127.60 

120.50 

114.90 

108.50 

97.70 

92.30 

105.90 

99.80 

137.90 

130.00 

122.30 

115.30 

103.00 

97.10 

110.50 

101.70 

136.60 

125.70 

128.60 

118.30 

110.50 

101.70 

1950. 

1951 

1952- 

1953. 

1954. 

1955 

1956. 

1957. 

1958 

1959. 

1960 

1961 

1962. 

1963. 

1964 

1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968- 


1  Prices  are  for  log  transactions  which  may  take  place  at  a  variety 
of  points  in  the  distribution  process;  e.g.,  at  a  river  dump,  reloading 
station  or  truck  scaling  station,  or  on   delivery  to  a  mill. 

2  Derived   by   dividing   price   in    current   dollars    by   the    Bureau   of 


Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index  of  all  commodities    (1957-59= 
100). 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  reporting 
data  collected  by  the  Industrial  Forestry  Association   (29). 
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Table  35. — Rosin  and  turpentine:  foreign  trade  by  leading  exporting  country,  average  1956-60, 

and  annually  1961-68 

Commodity  and  country                                       i™?l£?          1961             1962            1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968 

ROSIN  (thousand  drums  of  520  pounds  net) 

United  States 610    546    525    477  521  493  622  690  753 

France  44     7     34     50  24     28  14  7  6 

Greece  97    128     99     52  74     97  56  58  74 

Mexico  75    120    148    172  135     75  69  85  80 

Portugal  215    134    236    314  341  282  299  288  275 

Spain  51     47     73     86  95     54  54  56  93 

Other1  221    150    150    150  185  270  280  275  275 


Total  1,313  1,132  1,265  1,301  1,375  1,299  1,394  1,459  1,556 

TURPENTINE  (thousand  barrels  of  50  gallons) 

United  States 84  76  106  145  114  43  38  35  40 

Finland  13  22  24  30  31  32  34  45  45 

Greece  18  9  18  (2)  (2)  1  (2)  (2)  (2) 

Mexico  26  52  43  33  35  20  22  22  22 

Portugal  52  74  54  65  55  70  70  75  75 

Spain  5  1  (2)  (2)  1  (2)  2  (2)  (2) 

Sweden  43  42  42  40  48  40  43  39  43 

U.S.S.R. 62  62  60  55  55  80  75  70  65 

Other1  35  23  30  35  45  90  90  95  100 


Total  338  361    377    403    384    376    374    381    390 

1  Mainly  Mainland  China,  U.S.S.R.,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  estimated  Source:   Reports  of  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 

in  part  from  importing  country  data.  Census;   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   Foreign  Agricultural  Ser- 

3  Less  than  500  drums  or  barrels.  vice,  naval  stores  trade  sources,  foreign   official  trade  statistics. 
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Table  36. — Production  of  rosin  and  turpentine  by  specified  country,  average  1956-60,  and  annually 

1961-69 


Commodity  and  country                            average  1961  1962  1963  1964 

ROSIN  (thousand  drums  of  520  pounds  net) 

United  States-       1,928  2^051  2^064  2^085  2,015 

China  l                                    376  260  280  300  325 

Finland  and  Sweden            40  60  70  80  90 

France3       177  192  175  132  146 

Greece                                           100  132  100  85  86 

India  78  95  110  111  112 

Mexico  140  184  206  195  170 

Poland1                                                   79  90  95  95  95 

Portugal                               221  320  279  261  318 

Spain    ....                                         137  172  178  138  142 

l.S.S.R.i 496  580  600  625  650 

Other  •  •  99  144  85  80  90 

Total  3,871  4,280  4,242  4,187  4,239 

TURPENTINE  (thousand  barrels  of  50  gallons) 

United  States  *  .                624  637  653  674  679 

China1                139  93  100  107  116 

Finland           40  52  53  62  65 

France3                                                  69  74  67  51  56 

Greece 38  50  38  34  33 

India        25  28  31  31  30 

Mexico                               44  60  66  66  55 

Poland  32  37  38  38  38 

Portugal 73  107  88  85  103 

Spain  56  71  74  55  59 

Sweden                    54  63  54  63  78 

U.S.S.R.1                 152  180  190  200  210 

Other1  *   39  39  32  30  34 

Total 1,385  1,491  1,484  1,496  1,556 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969  » 


2,067 

1,958 

1,869 

1,846 

1,770 

375 

400 

380 

400 

450 

100 

110 

110 

115 

125 

118 

113 

103 

87 

76 

83 

80 

67 

64 

60 

123 

127 

142 

144 

144 

148 

140 

150 

153 

150 

95 

95 

95 

100 

100 

313 

303 

305 

309 

300 

125 

132 

130 

135 

115 

675 

700 

700 

700 

700 

110 

120 

130 

160 

170 

4,332      4,278      4,181      4,213      4,160 


701 

666 

628 

652 

617 

136 

145 

138 

145 

160 

68 

72 

71 

68 

71 

46 

43 

39 

32 

30 

31 

30 

25 

26 

25 

35 

43 

47 

49 

50 

46 

46 

47 

48 

48 

38 

38 

38 

40 

40 

105 

102 

104 

108 

102 

51 

55 

54 

54 

46 

77 

64 

68 

62 

56 

220 

230 

230 

230 

230 

41 

45 

50 

55 

60 

1,595      1,579      1,539      1,569      1,535 


1  Estimated. 

•Crop  years  Apr.  1  through  Mar.  31. 
*  Crop  years  May  1  through  Apr.  30. 

4  Includes   outnut   in    Albania,    Austria.    Bulgaria,    Honduras,    Hun- 
gary". Japan.  Norway.  Pakistan,  and  Yugoslavia. 


Sources:  Official  trade  statistics,  foreign  trade  sources,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census  reports,  and  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Dispatches  and 
Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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